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Looking Forward 


be ONE or THE most pressing ques- 
tions before many business men just 
now is the future of the stock market. 
Has it run its course? Will it stabilize 
at its present level, or at a higher or a 
lower one? Specifically, how much 
has the buying power of the country, 
applied to other commodities, been 
hurt? 


Spe WELL, As A RULE, a sensible man 
bases his expenditures on what he has 
been making up to now, and what he 
expects to make in the near future. 
He does not base it on what he is 
offered for his house this week. In 
fact, unless he is unable to pay the in- 
terest on his mortgage, he does not 
worry much about that. Savings, with 
him, are a specified proportion of his 
income, and he does not aim to save 
more than that. Any changes he may 
make in his expenditures depend greatly 
on what he thinks his income for the 
next few months is going to be. 


ep For THis REASON it is important, 
in our view, that business men*who are 
worried over the present uncertainty 
examine the situation particularly with 
regard to their own income and _ pros- 
pects, rather than in the light of rumors 
and of reports about others. Psychology 
is a badly overworked word, but in 
greater degree than we imagine, prob- 
ably, business is what we make it in 
Unless a man has been 
meaning he bet 


this country. 
sold out in the market 
on the wrong horse—it never matters 





so much what his securities are valued 
at, as it does what income he gets from 
them. How well are you, personally, 
able to buy in comparison with your 
ability three weeks ago? How many 
men are there like you? What pro- 
portion do you bear to the number of 
people in the country who are not di- 
rectly affected by the stock market? 


Sp THe answer To these questions, 
it seems to us, ought to give a more 
reasonable view of our immediate busi- 
ness prospects than any amount of 
crystal gazing on the probable rise or 
fall of stock market prices in Wall 
Street. 


“Fos he ty 
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>> Raids on the Pantry << 
The Pure Food Law After 23 Years 


T IS COMMON in the ex- 
I perience of forest travelers 

to come to the trunk of 
some prostrate tree, step con- 
fidently upon it, and have it 
crumble to powder at a touch. 
It looks as sound and solid as 
it did the day it fell, years 
before. But bugs and grubs 
have taken it. After boring 
little, inconspicuous holes, they 
pulled the holes in after them, 
so to speak, and then worked from the 
inside. Safe from wind, weather, and 
predatory woodpeckers, they mined 
away steadily through successive saw- 
dust-making generations, till at last 
nothing was left of the log but a splen- 
did shell, satisfying and solid to look 
at, promising for the ax, but dangerous 
to step on, and incapable of feeding a 
campfire for warmth or the cooking of 
a meal. 

In like manner, it happens every now 
and then that the public discovers that 
some necessary and important law has, 
somehow, become a worm-eaten shell; 
that though the outside remains robust 
and intact, the inside has been eaten 
away by two-legged bugs and grubs of 
the kind that form lobbies, pull legis- 
lative wires, spend plenty of money, 
and initiate innocent looking “amend- 
ments” which they introduce so quietly 
and dexterously as to attract a mini- 
mum of public attention and a maxi- 
mum of legislative votes. Thus they 
accomplish their aims without disturb- 
ing anybody—at the time. Sometimes 
they manage the same thing very neatly 
by doctoring a new law with incon- 
spicuous jokers which have been com- 
pletely surrounded by commas, 





By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


In 1906, an aroused public opinion demanded pure food 
and pure drugs, and with Theodore Roosevelt shaking the 
Big Stick, Congress passed a law with teeth in it. Twen- 
ty-three years later, investigation shows, the Food and 
Drugs Act suffers from public indifference and legislative 
neglect, and is in danger of being muzzled by amendments 
and red tape. Its best friends at the moment seem to be 
enforcement officers and certain powerful groups in the 


drug and canning industries 


One log in our legislative forest that 
is particularly in need, just now, of a 
good coat of creosote for the dis- 
couragement of bugs and grubs is the 
Pure Food Law, officially known as the 
Food and Drugs Act. Of course this 
Act is, at present, very far from being 
a mere worm-eaten shell. It is aggres- 
sively enforced by a body of officials 
who strongly believe in it; and it is, so 
far as its main provisions go, a very 
effective law. What now chiefly en- 
dangers it, and lays it open to unsus- 
pected attacks, is that the American 
public has largely forgotten it, and 
certain commercial and political in- 
terests emphatically have not. There 
is no law on the statute books which 
the American public takes more com- 
pletely, carelessly, and light-heartedly 
for granted. So far as pure food and 
pure drugs go, “we’ve got a Law.” 
Congress has uttered the necessary magic 
hocus-pocus and had it printed. It is 
therefore automatically effective; and 
that Congress itself is inclined to take 
this view of the ability of the Pure 


_ Food Law practically to enforce itself, 


seems to be indicated by the fact the 
appropriation made for its enforcement 
under the auspices of the Department 





about a 
With 


that million the enforcement 


of Agriculture is 
million dollars a year. 


officials are supposed _ to 
grapple with the intricate and 
ramified activities of the food 
industry, and with the even 
more ramified and remarkable 
‘activities of the enormous drug 
industry to boot. On a sum 
that amounts to less than one 
cent per capita per annum, the 
Department of Agriculture, through a 
bureau known as the Food, Drug, and 
Insecticide Administration, is supposed 
to insure that all the Food we eat and 
all the Drugs we take are pure, un- 
adulterated, clean, honestly made, and 
honestly represented. 

One has to be well over forty years 
old, these days, to have any vivid per- 
sonal recollection of the furore of angry 
public opinion which led, in 1906, to 
the passage of the Food and Drugs 
Act. When that law was _ passed 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle was a 
best seller; and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
now a splendid old war-horse of 86, 
and still on the job in Washington, had 
made his Poison Squad experiments 
into the best of newspaper copy. That 
portion of our population now hover- 
ing around the thirty mark were chil- 
dren from five to seven years old; per- 
sons now in their middle twenties were 
infants in arms; boys and girls now 
in high school and college had most of 
them not been born. This means that 
an enormous portion of the American 
people have merely heard about the 
Food and Drugs Act; they have not 
lived it; it has for them no dramatic 
connotation, with Teddy Roosevelt 
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swinging the Big Stick and the muck- 
raking magazines running laboratories 
in food chemistry, and the Chicago 
stockyards smelling to heaven. How 
it has all faded from the minds even 
of presumably well-informed people, is 
well illustrated by a question which the 
editor of a magazine recently.asked an 
official of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. “‘What,” he asked, “ever became 
of the Pure Food Law after Dr. Wiley 
died?” 

But those of us who are now in the 
roaring forties, or in the fess lively 
fifties or worse, ought to respond to the 
old war cry and neigh again at the 
sound of the trumpet. For the truth 
is that the time is ripe right now for a 
brand-new shindy about pure foods and 
pure drugs. The Food and Drugs Act 
is definitely in peril. 

Not that there has been any direct 
or open attack on it. By no means. 
Its enemies are too wise for that. The 
trick is to make sawdust of it from the 
inside, while preserving its impressive 
exterior intact. “Amendments” have 
been discreetly suggested, some of 
which would permit under another 
name practices of adulteration and 
cheating which the Act was passed ex- 
pressly to prevent; while others would 
create an elaborate system of red-tape 
so as to slow down enforcement of the 
law to a pace such that manufacturers 
of adulterated, filthy, or poisonous 
products could always keep a jump 
ahead of the enforcement officials, cash 
in on their goods, and lick the platter 
clean before anybody could do any- 
thing about it. 

As matters stand, the Food and 
Drugs Act, as interpreted recently by 
some of the lower courts, contains cer- 
tain technical and legal imperfections 
in the provisions which relate to foods. 
If those interpretations should be sus- 
tained by the appellate courts, it is not 
putting it too strongly to say that the 
law will then prove to contain technical 
and legal loopholes through which the 
rats can play hide and seek. It is often 
extremely difficult, or even quite im- 
possible, for the Government to con- 
trol many practices which it believes to 
be against the intent and spirit of the 
Food and Drugs Act. Lack of funds, 


moreover, makes it impossible for the 
Government to devote much attention to 
many abuses which it would like to put 
a stop to, but which are, relatively, less 
important than those serious and out- 
rageous abuses which must be looked 
after, whatever the limitations in mat- 
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ters less important. In the field of 
drugs, for instance, if it be a choice 
between prosecuting the maker of a 
fake cancer cure and a fake bunion 
remedy, there can be no question that, 
though both nostrums may be equally 
misbranded and equally in violation of 
the law, it is the duty of the enforce- 
ment officials to attack the cancer cure 
and other serious abuses of like 
nature first. If there is then no money 
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left for disciplining the maker of the 
bunion cure, that can’t be helped—at 
least not till Congress decides to sup- 
port the Act with more money than at 
present. 

Thus it comes about that the Govern- 
ment selects for its attention those com- 
modities, abuses in which would be 
most detrimental to public welfare. In 
the food field, the Government con- 
fines its efforts largely to looking after 
the great food staples. This it does 
with great thoroughness. It watches 
butter, sugar, flour, and the like in a 
way that makes serious abuses over 
any extended period of time impossible. 
The same applies to drugs. In the 
meantime, the little fellows, many of 
them, get away with lesser violations 
of the law because there is not enough 
money on hand for dealing with them. 

This situation, incidentally, opens 
the Department of Agriculture to a deal 
of fiery criticism from reformers who 
want the Department to wipe up the 
earth with the rascals and drive them 
out. But that sort of thing is not done 
on hot air: it takes money; and it calls 
for a perfected and strengthened Food 
and Drug Act besides. 

Among the current assaults on the 
Act which have most seriously menaced 
its integrity during recent years are the 
so-called Corn Sugar Bill, and the 
Williams Bill. . Let’s take the Corn 
Sugar Bill first: 

This measure was introduced in 
Congress for the third time last April. 
It proposed an amendment to the Food 
and Drugs Act to permit, among other 
things, the use of corn sugar in manu- 
factured and prepared foods without 
declaration of its presence on the label. 
Corn sugar is chemically almost iden- 
tical with glucose, the adulterant whose 
wide-spread use without declaration of 
its presence was one thing that led to 
the passage of the Food and Drugs 
Act in 1906. Glucose is about half as 
sweet as cane or beet sugar, and it is 
very much cheaper. As a food it is 
perfectly wholesome, but it is inferior 
both as to sweetening power and flavor. 
Because it is so very cheap it would be 
widely used in place of cane or beet 
sugar in the sweetening of prepared 
and manufactured foods if only its 
presence did not have to be declared 
on the label. At present goods sweet- 
ened with glucose or corn sugar are 
rightly regarded by the public as in- 
ferior, and they have to be sold at a 
lower price. Corn sugar could be used 
as a substitute for cane or beet sugar, 
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in short, only by omitting to inform 
the consuming public of its presence; 
and this corn sugar bill proposes to 
legalize such omission. 

This extraordinary measure was in- 
troduced in the House by Congressman 
Cole of Iowa, and in the Senate by 
Senator Capper of Kansas, with the 
enthusiastic and hopeful support of the 
Corn Products Refining Company, a 
corporation which wants 


tensively used for the adulteration of 
honey. The public had gradually come 
to the conclusion, without just know- 
ing why, that it didn’t like what was 
called ‘“‘strained honey,’ and_ that 
honey in the comb was sweeter and 
tasted better. Then, when it learned 
that glucose was used to debase honey, 
it was shyer than ever. It was after 
the passage of the Food and Drugs 
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reasoning as that which favors the corn 
sugar bill, why should not the cotton 
growers and the cottonseed oil indus- 
try have some Congressman from the 
cotton belt introduce a measure to per- 
mit the use of cottonseed oil with olive 
oil without declaration of its presence 
on the label. Cottonseed oil is whole- 
some and cheap, and a lot of people 
would never know the difference. On 

the theory that what the 





to “help the farmer” by 
providing a market for 
his corn. The measure 
also had the backing of 
the National Farm 
Bureau. 

There are three rea- 
sons why the proposed 
amendment would not 
make any appreciable 
difference either in the 
consumption of corn or in 
the price of corn. One is 
that corn sugar does not 
have to be made from 
corn, but can be manu- 
factured from _ potatoes, 
kaffir corn, or any other 
starchy food. The second 
as set forth by former 
Secretary of Agriculture 
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public doesn’t know 
won't hurt it, it is dif- 
ficult to see why both 
corn sugar adulteration 
and cottonseed oil adul- 
teration should not be 

permissible. 
oleomargarine, 


equally 
Again, 

made from cottonseed oil, 
cocoanut oil, or animal 
fats, is a wholesome food, 
and many persons would 
not know it from butter. 
And then there is flour. 
Mix twenty per cent of 
corn flour with eighty per 
cent of wheat flour, and 
you have a cheap product 
from which the housewife 
canmake very satisfactory 
bread. In fact, if she were 








Jardine when the mea- 
sure was first proposed, 
is that less than one per 
cent of our national corn 
crop would be used for the manufacture 
of corn sugar. The third reason is that 
about a half-billion dollars’ worth of 
farms crops are at present consumed 
annually by the canning industry. Now 
the prosperity of the canning industry 
depends on the confidence of the pub- 
lic in canned goods, and the canning 
industry therefore takes the position 

that if the use of such an adulterant 

were permitted by law, the industry 

would be crippled by the loss of ‘“con- 

sumer confidence.” The National Can- 

ners Association, therefore, is fighting 

the corn sugar bill, and is trying to 

make farmers understand that a 

crippled canning industry could no 

longer buy a half-billion dollars’ worth 

of farm products a year. Why the 

National Farm Bureau remains oblivi- 

ous of the attitude of the Department 

of Agriculture and of the National 

Canners Association, deponent sayeth / 
not. 

Before the passage of the Food and 
Drugs Act there was little or no sale 
of extracted honey in this country. 
The reason was that glucose was ex- 
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Act the adulteration of extracted honey 
ceased, and this wonderful sweet began 
to come back into public favor. The 
market for it has been growing steadily 
for many years. But of course that 
market would be again destroyed if the 
corn sugar bill should pass, simply be- 
cause that bill would permit, among 
other things, the secret, unlabeled 
adulteration of extracted honey with 
corn sugar. Naturally the honey in- 
dustry is fighting the bill; and labora- 
tory tests have already demonstrated 
that such adulterations could be made 
with entire success. Another product 
that could. be adulterated with glucose 
under this bill is maple sugar and 
maple syrup. Still another prospect is 
the adulteration of cane sugar and beet 
sugar with corn sugar. Such adultera- 
tion would be very profitable because 
corn sugar, being only half as sweet as 
cane and beet sugar, would force the 
consumption of more pounds of sugar. 

But even more menacing than the 
direct results of this bill are its impli- 
cations as a precedent for further leg- 
islation of the same sort. By the same 


not told the truth, she 
would generally accept 
the adulterated mixture 
as pure wheat flour. In 
short, it is safe to say that the corn sugar 
bill, largely because of the precedents 
for adulteration it would establish, is 
the most serious blow ever aimed at the 
integrity and general effectiveness of 
the Food and Drugs Act, and that it 
proposes to legalize a system of shame- 
less dishonesty besides. 

All this seems very evident on the 
face of it. And yet this measure actu- 
ally passed the Senate in 1926, and it 
actually passed the House in 1928. 
Last April it was introduced so late in 
the session that it didn’t get out of the 
Committee rooms; but in 1930 it is per- 
fectly possible that, after so many 
close squeaks, it may go through. 
“The other outstanding legislative 
effort to emasculate the Food and 
Drugs Act is the Williams Bill, so 
called because it was introduced by 
Senator Williams of Missouri. This 
bill proposes to slow down the efforts 
of the Government in the enforcement 
of the Food and Drugs Act to a point 
where offenders would have every bene- 
fit of the law’s traditional delays and 

(Please Turn to Page 474) 
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>> The “X” of the Stock Market << 


HE RECENT collapse of 
ete prices has stim- 

ulated a new sort of in- 
terest in the investment trust. 
This type of financial institu- 
tion is comparatively a new- 
comer in our midst, and for 
that reason the influence which 
it might exert on the stock 
market has been a matter of no 
little curiosity. The market 
for many months has not been 
behaving according to Hoyle. 
It has risen and fallen at times when 
by all the known rules it should have 
done the very opposite, and many have 
attributed its peculiarities to the in- 
jection of this new and unknown factor 
into the situation. 

The investment trust is still such a 
new thing in the United States that it 
is often referred to as the latest fashion 
in finance. It may be that, but it is 
also much more. It has come in from 
abroad and it has spread with an ac- 
celeration comparable to that of the 
latest mode from Paris. To that extent 
it resembles a fashion, but fashions are 
transient, and the investment trust, 
from all indications, has come to stay. 

For half a century the investment 
trust has had a useful career in Great 
Britain, but it did not attract serious 
attention in the United States until 
about five years ago. 
Before the World War 
we were a debtor na- 
tion; our investor class 


was small, and our 
banking system was 
subject to periodic 


crises and still needed 
the co-ordinating ac- 
tivities which are now 
supplied by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. The 
conditions which had 
long favored the 
growth of investment 
trusts in England did 
not appear here until 
we had passed through 
the War and_ the 
period of economic re- 
adjustment which fol- 
lowed. 

Once the soil was 
ready for them, how- 
ever, the growth of in- 
vestment trusts in this 


By WILLIAM O. SCROGGS 


The collapse of the stock market was the first experience 
of investment trusts in this country with adverse conditions, 
and it is still too early to determine how they have weath- 
ered the blow. It has been conclusively demonstrated, how- 
ever, that their ability to stabilize the market has been 
greally exaggerated. Mr. Scroggs, who is on the editorial 
staff of the New York World, believes that the period of 
readjustment which is ahead will enable the investment 
trust to play an increasingly useful part in the life of 


the nation 


country was amazing. In the first 
nine months of 1929 the public offer- 
ings of new securities by investment 
trusts amounted to $2,200,000,000, 
compared with $800,000,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1928. Such 
offerings during the current year have 
constituted 25 per cent of the financing 
in the New York market. Since the 
capital thus acquired was to be in- 
vested in securities or to be placed 
temporarily in call loans, it is easy to 
understand the importance which many 
financial writers have ascribed to the 
investment trust as a factor in the stock 
market. There is reason to believe that 


in recent months the financing of new 
trusts has been overdone, but it is 
obvious none the less that this new 
development is more than a passing fad. 
It has come in response to changing 
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conditions and changing needs, 
and its effects have already 
been far-reaching. 

Hardly had the investment 
trust established itself in this 
country before it began to take 
on a number of new charac- 
teristics which were unknown 
in its original British habitat. 
In England and Scotland the 
trusts are all very much alike. 
They are chartered companies 
which sell their own obliga- 
tions to the public and invest the pro- 
ceeds in a widely diversified group of 
securities, so as to obtain safety by dis- 
tributing the risk. It is the policy of 
these companies to invest broadly; 
many of them hold from 400 to 1,000 
different issues of securities. They 
usually buy both bonds and _ stocks, 
foreign as well as domestic, with the 
sole purpose of safe and profitable in- 
vestment. There is no attempt, as is 
the case with some of the newer in- 
stitutions in this country, to “buy into” 
a company with the object of obtaining 
control. 

That is the classical type of the in- 
vestment trust. To both large and 
small investors it offers certain patent 
advantages. It provides a wide diversi- 
fication for those who from limited 
capital or lack of experience cannot 
obtain this on their 
own account. The 
holder of a share in 
an investment trust 
thus has a fractional 
interest in scores of 
securities which have 
been selected for him 
by experts. In _ this 
way he obtains skilled 
guidance and at the 
same time avoids put- 
ting too many eggs in 
one basket. 

Some of the invest- 
ment trusts in the 
United States follow 
the British model 
closely, but others 
show a wide variation 
from this type. For 
example, many Amer- 
ican trusts do _ not 
operate under charters 
but under a_ special 
contract or trust in- 
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denture, which defines the respective 
rights and obligations of all the 
parties to the agreement and is enforce- 
able at law like any other contract. 
Another new deévelopment in_ this 
country is the so-called “fixed” type of 
trust. It differs radically from the 
“management” type in that it assembles 
its securities in certain predetermined 
combinations, and against these issues 
share certificates whose holders are en- 
titled to their pro rata of the earnings 
of this particular group of securities. 
The stocks against which the certifi- 
cates are issued usually cannot be 
altered, or if so only at fixed intervals 
during the life of the agreement. The 
management of a “fixed”’ trust, once the 
stocks in which it is to invest are de- 
termined upon, becomes an unimportant 
factor. The success of the venture de- 
pends, of course, upon the character of 
the securities selected. 

Such a trust operates on the assump- 
tion that in the long run the business 
units behind its investments will grow 
and prosper with the development of 
the country, and that it is safer to buy 
the seasoned securities of basic in- 
dustries and lay them away than to 
shift investments with temporary 
fluctuations in business activity. This 
type is obviously better adapted to 
American than to European conditions, 
but it is far outnumbered in _ this 
country by the “management” trust, 
which is constantly changing its in- 
vestments as yield and safety dictate. 

Perhaps the most striking divergence 
from the British practices which Ameri- 
can investment trusts have as yet shown 
is a tendency to substtute specialization 
for wide diversification of investments. 
It is claimed that broad diversifica- 


tion tends to deprive a trust of 
the full benefit of good manage- 
ment. If the investments are spread 


over several hundred issues, the com- 
pany’s prosperity will depend on the 
general course of the stock market, 
whereas, if its holdings are limited to 
fewer shares in large blocks, competent 
managers will be able to skim off the 
cream which the market may supply 
from time to time. This argument rests 
on the assumption of a fairly continu- 
ous bull market, the only sort, by the 
way, which Amerioan investment trusts 
have known until recently. It is clear 
that if concentration of investments of- 
fers a greater opportunity for profit in 
a rising market, it may also bring the 
danger of greater losses when the 
market declines. 
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DIVIDEND DAY AT THE BANK 


Reproduced from ‘‘A History of Financial Speculation’’ by R. H. Mottram 
(Little, Brown and Co.) 


Another significant development in 
the United States is the rise of an 
important group of corporations created 
for the special purpose of furnishing 
investment, financial or management 
service to the rapidly multiplying in- 
vestment trusts. They supply these ser- 
vices for an agreed consideration and 
not infrequently, to establish a closer 
connection with their client concerns, 
they acquire a large equity interest in 
them and thus become partners in the 
business. Some of the management 
companies also have an _ investment 
service of their own, and thus combine 
the functions of management with those 
of a holding company and an invest- 
ment trust. 

The classical type of trust in this 
country thus shades off gradually into 
financing, managing and holding com- 
panies. The existence of a twilight 
zone between the true form of trust 
and the financing or holding company 
complicates the problem of regulation. 
Before any regulative legislation can 
be effective there must be a clear defi- 
nition of the organizations which will 
come within its scope. The description 
of investment trusts which has been 
given in this article, while indicating 
the fundamental characteristics of these 
organizations, will not suffice for legal 
purposes. It leaves too many loopholes 
for an evasion of the law by some 
slight change in the structure or function 
of the concern. So far there has been 
little progress toward an agreement on 
a legal definition. The definitions 


which are not too simple usually go to 
the other extreme and are so involved 
that none but their authors can be sure 
of the meaning. 

This raises the question whether reg- 
ulation is really desirable. The Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association at its recent 
meeting in Quebec went on record as 
opposed to public regulation, and cited 
the requirements of the New York 
Stock Exchange for listing the shares 
of investment trusts as affording ade- 
quate protection to the public. The 
weak point in this argument is that less 
than a dozen investment-trust issues 
have as yet been admitted to trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and 
there are nearly 200 others. 

The chief purpose of regulation is 
to obtain a greater degree of publicity 
concerning the trusts’ holdings and 
earnings for the benefit of the investing 
public. Some trusts already supply 
this information voluntarily. The New 
York Stock Exchange also requires the 
listed investment trusts to make regular 
reports of their holdings. Concerns 
like these probably have little need of 
regulation, but there are others which 
maintain complete secrecy with regard 
to their investments. They may be as 
strong and conservative as the best of 
our banks, and some undoubtedly are, 
or they may be little more than “blind 
pools” for speculative operations. En- 
forced publicity seems to be the only 
way to distinguish between the two sorts. 

The reasons for the regulation of 

(Please Turn to Page 475) 
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>> Enter Phineas P. Quimby <~ 
The Life of Mary Baker Eddy 


HINEAS PARKHURST 

QUIMBY enters the nar- 

rative importantly, for the 
simple reason that he entered 
very importantly into the life 
of Mary Baker Eddy. He 
might be said to be the only im- 
portant character in this book 
besides herself. Surely more 
important than her family, any 
of her husbands, or her son. 

Born in 1802, the son of a 
blacksmith, and one of seven children, 
“Park” Quimby had but six weeks of 
actual schooling before he set to work 
to add his bit to the family income. The 
Quimby home was in Belfast, Maine, 
and it remained his home until his death 
at the age of sixty-two. As a boy he 
was apprenticed to a clockmaker of 
Belfast, and became an adept at his 
trade. “Quimby clocks” still tick stead- 
ily away on New England mantels. His 
mechanical skill led him to various in- 
ventions, among them a band-saw much 
like those now in use, and he became 
later one of the first makers of daguer- 
reotypes. 

In the thirties, mesmerism was intro- 
duced into America by Charles Poyen, 
a disciple of Mesmer. A few years 
later, a Dr. Collyer lectured throughout 
New England and gave exhibitions of 
mesmerism. He came to Belfast, and 
near the end of his performance, he 
announced that some one in the audience 
had been mentally interfering with his 
demonstrations. He requested the per- 
son to remain afterward as he wished 
to talk with him. “Park”? Quimby was 
the man who stayed. He had apparent- 
ly, working from some hypothesis which 
leaped to his mind, succeeded in inter- 
fering with the works. This was the be- 
ginning of his interest in mesmerism. 

He went about it in the same way in 
which he went about his mechanical in- 
ventions, testing, experimenting, dis- 
carding, accepting only those things 
which worked. Theory followed the fact. 

In the forties, Quimby had become a 
well known mesmerist, and for several 
years he traveled about New England 
giving exhibitions and accomplishing 
feats which have probably never been 
A young man named Lucius 
acted as the professional 


once. 


excelled. 
Burkmar 


subject for these public exhibitions. 


” 


By FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


In the middle of the last century Phineas Parkhurst 
Quimby was treating mortal ailments by the method now 
widely known as mental or suggestive therapy. He was 
an important influence in the life of Mary Baker Eddy, 
though in later years that fact was the subject of much con- 
troversy. In the preceding instalment of ‘ According to 
the Flesh” she is seen imploring him to ‘“‘visit me at 
In the present instalment she appears as his dis- 


ciple and champion 


In the mesmeric sleep induced by 
Quimby, Burkmar exhibited remark- 
able clairvoyant powers, describing 
places, persons, and _ incidents at 
a distance and unknown to him. News- 
papers ran long articles in which 
the writers speculated upon the mar- 
vels performed by Quimby and Lucius, 
upon the explanations put forth by 
Quimby, and upon the personality sof 


Quimby himself. Physicians, espe- 
cially, were interested, and gave 
Quimby letters of introduction to 


their professional confreres in other 
towns. Dr. Albert T. Wheelock of Bel- 
fast writes to Dr. Jacob  Bige- 
low of another city under date of 
November 10, 1843, describing an 
operation for the removal of a polypus 
from the nose, while the patient was in 
“a state of apparent natural sleep” in- 
duced by Quimby. Dr. Wheelock per- 
formed the operation “in the presence 
of several noted citizens who were called 
in at their request.” He says that the 
“breathing and pulse were natural, color 
of countenance unchanged,” and that he 
is “confident that she took no drug to 
induce stupor... . I was operating per- 
haps 4 or 5 minutes at least. During 
the whole time she evinced not the 
slightest symptom of pain... . I felt 
convinced that I could have amputated 
her arm.” The letter is in detail and 
gives the patient’s symptoms and con- 
dition with that professional accuracy 
which one physician employs in writing 
to another. The Boston Medical & 
Surgical Journal for May, 1844, pub- 
lished Dr. Wheelock’s report of this 
operation. 

A journal kept by Lucius Burkmar, 
and Quimby’s lecture notes of the pe- 
riod and later writings in reference 
to this time, give the story of his 


progressive conclusions drawn from 





the “mesmeric experiences.” 

These writings give us 
Quimby the inventor, the watch 
and clockmaker, accustomed to 
making wheels and _ springs, 
every infinitesimal part of 
which must adjust itself to its 
fellows in order to tell the time. 
The reports of his mesmeric ex- 
periences are fascinating read- 
ing, so readily did the honest 
forthright mind of this New 
Englander discard a premise the mo- 
ment his experience proved it unsound. 
Bound to no theory, and working alone, 
Quimby reached conclusions as to the 
suggestibility of the human mind some 
ten years prior to the announcement of 
the same conclusions by Liebault who 
preceded and founded the Nanpy 
School. He not only reached them and 
put them into practiee, but he went fur- 
ther along the broad highway of mod- 
ern psychology than any man of his day. 

He had not set out to become a 
“healer.” His interest seems to have 
been entirely in the mesmeric phe- 
nomena, and it was apparently quite by 
chance that the experience turned him 
toward the curing of disease. 

Medicine and wonder-working being 
always closely allied to the simple- 
minded, (among whom we may include 
all the inhabitants of the world) the 
sick and ailing soon flocked to Quimby’s 
lectures, and in the mesmeric trance, 
Burkmar often “saw into the patient’s 
bodies,” diagnosed their diseases, de- 
scribed their symptoms, and sometimes 
recommended remedies. 

The cures that followed upon these 
demonstrations gave Quimby the lab- 
oratory cases with which he made his 
first deductions as to the healing power 
of the mind. Up to this time, Quimby 
had accepted the prevailing medical 
theories. Yet here was Burkmar who 
knew nothing of medicine, the patients 
who knew even less, and Burkmar’s 
simple prescriptions cured these pa- 
tients of illnesses of long standing that 
had baffled the physicians. It became 
then obvious that the cure depended not 
upon the nature of the remedy, but fol- 
lowed upon any prescription Lucius 
might give. The patients’ confidence 
having been established, the cure ensued. 

During all this time Quimby, by the 
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process of elimination, of trial and 
error,—was building for himself the 
body of his final theory. Various ex- 
periments proved to his satisfaction that 
ideas are as real as material objects. 
For example, when he handed Lucius a 
six-inch rule and pictured it in his own 
mind as a twelve-inch rule, Lucius pro- 
ceeded to count out the twelve inches, 
as if it were actually a twelve-inch rule. 
Again, he “mentally created” 
a tiger and mentally trans- 
mitted the idea to Lucius who 
immediately exhibited fear of 
the tiger. Quimby then thought 
of trying to dissipate Lucius’s 
fear by telling him that the 
beast was merely imaginary. 
But this assurance had no 
effect. Lucius was “unable to 
draw upon his own reason or 
entertain an explanation of the 
experiment,” until he was 
awakened from the mesmeric 
trance. This seemed clearly 
to establish that the idea had 
“taken form.” And now 
Quimby discovered that Lucius 
could not see an abstract or 
general principle. “I found 
that if I thought of principles, 
he had no way of describing 
them, for there was nothing to 
see; but if I thought of any- 
thing that had form, I could 
make him see it.” 

Progressing further, he dis- 
covered that he _ influenced 
Lucius either in or out of the 
mesmeric state, and often with- 
out his knowledge or intent. 
“I found that my ignorance 
would produce phenomena in 
my subject that my own wis- 
dom could not correct. ... I 
found that my own thoughts were one 
thing and my belief another. Jf I 
really believed in anything, the effect 
would follow whether I was thinking 
of it or not.” 

Quimby’s audiences also furnished 
him laboratory material. He saw that 
the interpretations put upon all of his 
experiments with Lucius varied with 
the theory or “belief” of the spectator; 
that each member of the audience would 
prove to his own satisfaction that the 
exhibitions sustained his particular 
theory. It was clear, then, that all 
theories, including those he had himself 
successively held and abandoned, were 
false. He had, in short, come to see 
that man is the creature of his own sug- 
gestibility, and that human knowledge 


is but the aggregation of “opinions” or 
“beliefs,” imposed upon him by his own 
conditioning, and accepted by him as 
true. 

He now took his stand squarely 
against opinions and beliefs. 

“Human misery universally arises 
from some error that man admits as true. 
We confound our fears with the idea 
feared, and place the evil in the things 


COROT 
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seen or believed. Here is a great error, 
for we never see what we are afraid of.” 

In 1847 Quimby had dismissed 
Lucius and given up his mesmeric ex- 
hibitions and experiments. He now 
gave all his time to experiments in di- 
rect healing. He had discovered and 
developed within himself the power of 
seeing “clairvoyantly” or intuitively the 
conditions of his patients’ “beliefs” or 
sicknesses; it needed, however, no mes- 
meric trance for him to see clairvoy- 
antly. He was at all times in a normal 
state of mind and body. His patients 
were, however, “self-mesmerized” or in 
a state of auto-hypnosis concerning their 
illnesses. It was from this state that he 
sought to wake them, by proving to 
them that the disease was but the em- 
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bodiment or form given to their “opin- 
ions” or beliefs. If he could by expla- 
nation, argument and demonstration, 
convince them of this truth, he could 
persuade them to abandon the belief 
from which they were suffering. 

It is apparent that Quimby did attain 
a degree or quality of intuitive percep- 
tion and detachment beyond the attain- 
ment of ordinary men. It was neither 
accidental, sporadic, nor de- 
pendent upon external condi- 
tions. He held that mind is a 
subtle or spiritual form of 
matter. It manifests itself in 
grosser forms of matter. Mind 
contains no _ intelligence of 
itself and can be molded by 
the opinions and fears which 
cause man’s misery. 

The “natural man’’ identifies 
his senses with matter, “opin- 
ion” or “error,” and so creates 
what he termed “‘the false iden- 
tity.” There is an abiding 
principle in man which gives 
him a permanent identity. This 
abiding self Quimby called the 
“real man,” “the scientific 
man,” identified with “Truth” 
or what Quimby came to call 
“Wisdom,” which is  Intelli- 
gence, Substance, God, Prin- 
ciple. The science which is at- 
tached to Principle is the one 
true science. The problems of 
sickness, error, and false be- 
liefs are to be solved by this 
principle, in the same way that 
problems are 

principle of 
prob- 


ee 


mathematical 

solved by the 

mathematics. If the 

lem is not solved, the fault is 

in the solver, not in the 
principle. 

In 1859, twelve years after he had 
discarded mesmerism, his practice had 
become so large that he opened his offices 
in Portland. Here his son became his 
secretary and “scribe,” and the Misses 
Ware, daughters of Judge Ashur Ware 
of the U. S. Admiralty Court, copied 
Quimby’s hurriedly penned notes of 
conversations, case histories, extensive 
articles and explanations, etc. So it is 
of this later period that we have the 
most definite record. Of the interval 
between these two periods Quimby 
wrote in 1861: “I have sat with more 
than three hundred individuals every 
year for ten years, and during the last 
five, with five hundred yearly.” 

A sufficient number of Quimby’s man- 
uscripts and letters to and from pa- 
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tients written during the intermediate 
period, 1847-1859, remain to give us 
an idea of his progression after the mes- 
meric period. These early writings are 
included in The Quimby Manuscripts, 
edited by H. W. Dresser, son of Julius 
Dresser, patient and student and later 
practitioner of the Quimby method. 
The bulk of his manuscripts were, how- 
ever written during the Portland period, 
when the Misses Ware offered to copy 
them in order so 
These 


them and keep 
that they might not be lost. 
manuscripts are now in the possession 
of the Quimby 

He wrote many articles for 


family. 


inclusion in a proposed volume. 
In a tentative introduction for 
a book he wrote: 

“. ... All my writings are 
the effect of impressions made 
on me while sitting with the 
sick, so that my book is of the 
lives and sufferings of my 
patients, their trials and _ sor- 
rows, and my arguments are 
in their behalf... . 

“For instance, one is full of 
religious ideas and becomes al- 
most insane, and some are en- 
tirely so. This excites me, and 
my thoughts run upon religion. 
Another will be almost insane 
upon spiritualism; then I have 
to battle that, or show the ab- 
surdity of that belief. Some 
are excited upon Millerism, 
and believe the world is com- 
ing toanend. This brings up 
arguments to refute their be- 
lief. Some upon witchcraft. 
Now their 
tinually dwelling on all these 
subjects and on the Bible. So 


minds are  con- 


to cure I have to show by the 
Bible that they have been made 


ly analogy or parable that sprang to his 
If it was not clear, he thought 
He must 


mind. 
of another, and still another. 
be understood. 

He carried on a voluminous corre- 
spondence with all sorts of people. 
Replying to a letter from a clergyman 
he wrote under date of Oct. 28, 1860: 

“.... You ask if my practice belongs 
to any known science. My answer is, 
No, it belongs to a Wisdom that is above 
man as man.... It was taught eighteen 
hundred years ago, and has never had 
a place in the heart of man since, but 
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In September 1861 Quimby wrote: 

“T have been trying all my life, ever 
since I was old enough to listen, to 
understand the religious beliefs of the 
world, and see if people understood 
what they profess to believe. After 
some fifty years of observation I have 
come to the conclusion that ninety-nine 
hundredths of mankind are listeners 
to some one telling a story, like the 
‘Arabian Nights’ in marvellousness; and 
they get excited like a mesmerized 
person, till they really create the scene 
in their own minds, and will suffer 
rather than abandon their 
belief. ... 

“TI know I was as free from 
superstition as almost any one; 
yet I was full enough of it, 
and all the while I was not 
aware that I had a belief of 
any kind. For the last twenty 
years I have been ridding my- 
self of old superstitions, and 
am now better prepared to see 
it in others. . . . Religion in 
its various forms embraces 
many of these causes. Some 
cases have been occasioned by 
the idea that they had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. 
When asked what it was, no 
two persons ever answered 
alike.” 

That man is tortured and 
victimized by his beliefs, that 
he must free himself from the 
prison of his own suggesti- 
bility in order to understand 
his own nature, that he must 
distinguish between the natural 
and the spiritual man,—all 
run equally importantly in the 
Quimby ideology. 

During all of his practice 
Quimby gave “absent treat- 


to believe a false construction, MARY BAKER EDDY ments,” and many of the 
My arguments change their In 1864, during the time she was being treated by Dr. Quimby letters from patients report 
minds and the cure comes. that upon Quimby’s receipt 
This is my excuse for what I have is in the world, and the world knows of their letter to him, as_ nearly 


said upon the Scriptures. 

“. .. . But all mankind must be 
reached by parables. All my illustra- 
tions are called out by the case I have 
to treat.” 

This adjustment of his explanations 
to the temperament and receptivity of 
his patients is one of the strongest char- 
acteristics of Quimby’s writings. Taken 
as a whole, and with his letters to indi- 
vidual patients, there is evoked an al- 
most visible and touchable man. Quim- 
by was possessed of a passion to com- 


municate. He used therefore any home- 


it not.” 

In reply to a young physician in 
Sept. 1860, Quimby contrasts the medic- 
al diagnosis with his own. 

“If you see a man going towards the 
water, he is going in swimming; but, 
if he is running, with his hat and coat 
off, he is either going to drown himself 
or some one is drowning, and so on. 
This is the old way. Mine is this: If 
I see a person, I know it, and if I feel 
the cold, I know it; but to see a per- 
son going towards the water is no sign 
that I know what he is going to do. 


as the time could be estimated, they 
felt a distinct improvement. In_ his 
office he usually added to his treat- 
ment (both audible and mental) a few 
moments of what came to be called 
“manipulation.” 

“He sometimes, in cases of lameness 
and sprains, manipulated the limbs of 
the patient, and often rubbed the head 
with his hands, wetting them with 
water. He said it was so hard for the 
patient to believe that his mere talk with 
him produced the cure, that he did this 
rubbing simply that the patient would 
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have more confidence in him; but he 
always insisted that he possessed no 
‘power’ nor healing properties different 
from any one else, and that his manip- 
ulations conferred no beneficial effect 
upon the patient, although it was often 
the case that the patient himself thought 
they did.” 

In February 1862, Quimby wrote out 
answers to fifteen questions put to him 
by one of his patients. Copies of this 
manuscript were often lent to new 
patients who sometimes copied it for 
their own use. 

In October of 1862, Mrs. Patterson 
arrived in Portland. She was a shadow 
of her former self, wasted and thin, 
and so weak that she had to be assisted 
up the stairs to Quimby’s rooms in the 
International Hotel. 

The treatments began on the day of 
her arrival, and continued during her 
stay in Portland, which at that time 
lasted for several weeks. The effect of 
these treatments upon her health and 
upon her state of mind she set forth in 
a communication which appeared in the 
Portland Courier of November 7 of that 
year, less than a month after her arrival, 
and in which she begins,— 

“When our Shakespeare decided that 
‘There were more things in this world 
than were dreamed of in your phil- 
osophy,’ I cannot say of a verity that he 
had a foreknowledge of P. P. Quim- 
by. . . .” and continues with a long, 
glowing paragraph in the same manner 
before she comes to her story. 

“Three weeks since I quitted my 
nurse and sick-room en route for Port- 
land. The belief of my recovery had 
died out of the hearts of those who were 
most anxious for it. With this mental 
and physical depression I first visited 
P. P. Quimby; and in less than one 
week from that time I ascended by a 
stairway of one hundred and eighty-two 
steps to the dome of the City Hall, and 
am improving ad infinitum. To the most 
subtle reasoning, such a proof coupled 
too, as it is with numberless similar 
ones, demonstrates his power to heal. 
Now for a brief analysis of this 
power. 

“Is it spiritualism? Listen to the 
words of wisdom.” (She dismisses 
spiritualism in a paragraph.) 

“Again, is it by animal magnetism 
that he heals the sick? Let us examine. 
T have employed electro-magnetism and 
animal magnetism, and for a brief in- 
terval have felt relief, from the equilib- 
rium which I fancied was restored to 
an exhausted system or by a diffusion 


of concentrated action. But in no in- 
stance did I get rid of a return of all 
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One of the first upon whom Mrs. Eddy practised 
the Quimby system of healing 


my ailments, because I had not been 
helped out of the error in which opin- 
ions involved us. My operator believed 
in disease, independent of the mind; 
hence I could not be wiser than my mas- 
ter. But now I can see dimly at first, 
and only as trees walking, the great 
principle which underlies Dr. Quimby’s 
faith and works; and just in proportion 
to my right perception of truth is my 
recovery. This truth which he opposes 
to the error of giving intelligence to 
matter and placing pain where it never 
placed itself, if received understand- 
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From a daguerreotype made by Quimby himself 
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ingly, changes the currents of the sys- 
tem to their normal action; and the 
mechanism of the body goes on undis- 
turbed. That this is a science capable 
of demonstration, becomes clear to the 
minds of those patients who reason upon 
the process of their cure. The truth 
which he establishes in the patient cures 
him (although he may be wholly uncon- 
scious thereof); and the body, which is 
full of light, is no longer in disease. At 
present I am too much in error to eluci- 
date the truth, and can touch only the 
keynote for the master hand to wake the 
harmony. May it be in essays, instead 
of notes! say I. After all, this is a 
very spiritual doctrine; but the eternal 
years of God are with it, and it must 
stand firm as the rock of ages. And to 
many a poor sufferer may it be found, 
as by me, ‘the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land’.” 

Free at last of her long suffering, 
Mrs. Patterson became one of Quimby’s 
staunchest champions. She took her 
place in the enthusiastic group sur- 
rounding Quimby, who had become his 
friends and, in a manner, his students, 
since he constantly talked of his method, 
expounded his theories, emerging from 
his private office after a consultation to 
discuss any new details or ideas which 
had grown out of the last experience. 
Julius Dresser had lent to Mrs. Pat- 
terson a copy of Quimby’s manuscript 
known as Vol. I, in which was de- 
veloped much of his interpretation of 
Jesus (the natural man) and “Christ” 
(the Truth or Science which the 
prophets foretold.) Mrs. Patterson now 
had her own copy of the “Questions 
and Answers” manuscript, and it re- 
mained one of her most cherished pos- 
sessions for many years. 

George Quimby and others of the 
group have said that Quimby was much 
pleased by the enthusiasm and quick in- 
telligence of Mrs. Patterson; that he 
often remarked upon how quickly she 
caught the drift of his ideas. Her 
gratitude and devotion were unbounded, 
and after her first letter to the Courier 
had been criticized in the Portland Ad- 
vertiser of the following day, she re- 
plied promptly with a second letter in 
the Courier. 

“Noticing a paragraph in the Adver- 
tiser, commenting upon some sentences 
of mine clipped from the Courier, rela. 
tive to the science of P. P. Quimby, con- 
cluding, ‘What next?’ we would reply in 
due deference to the courtesy with which 
they define their position. P. P. Quimby 


(Please Turn to Page 478) 
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>> The Trend of Events << 


bpArmistice Day Address 


HETHER naval armaments 

\\) will be reduced below any point 

so far seriously suggested seems 
to depend on France and Italy. Britain 
now asks for 339,000 tons of cruisers; 
the United States, to keep step, asks 
for 315,000 tons. Should France and 
Italy advocate unexpectedly large 
reductions, Britain might go below that 
tonnage for cruisers and make propor- 
tionate cuts in other classes. In that 
case, President Hoover’s Armistice 
Day address says in effect, America 
would follow closely after. “We will 
reduce our naval strength in propor- 
tion to any other,” the President de- 
clared. ‘Having said that, it only 
remains for the others to say how low 
they will go. It cannot be too low for 
us.” 

Overshadowing even this high point 
of the address is the President’s sug- 
gestion that food ships, put on a level 
with hospital ships, be free from inter- 
ference.in time of war. “The time has 
come,” he says, “when we should re- 
move starvation of women and children 
from the weapons of warfare.” In 
many countries, he points out, indus- 
trial growth has created populations 
which must import their food supplies. 
This makes nations eating the food and 
nations producing it increase their 
armaments, the former to protect im- 
ports, the latter to safeguard exports. 
Let food be shipped freely in wartime, 
and it “would greatly tend toward 
lessening the for naval 
strength.” Furthermore, let food ship- 
ments—constituting a fourth of the 
world’s commerce in peacetime, and 
more in wartime—be made without in- 
terference, and to that extent the free- 
dom of the seas problem would be 
solved. 

Just such an industrial nation as the 
President describes, England, having 
most of her meals sent in, might ulti- 
mately agree to recede thus far from 


pressure 


her insistence on the right to interfere 
with neutral commerce capable of aid- 
ing the enemy. Like the United States, 
which has championed the neutral’s 
right, to trade without interference 
from belligerents, she might have more 
to gain than to lose by it. France, 
however, hopes that in case of war with 
Britain her submarines would empty 


the foreign-fed British workman’s din- 
ner pail. Agreeing not to molest food 
ships, she would cut off half her fist. 

“No idea can be perfected except 
upon the anvil of debate,” the Presi- 
dent says. The anvil may ring with a 
will, and the sparks may fly with a 
vengeance, when his suggestion is de- 
bated in France. 


b>Early to Bed 


PossiBLY THE NEW RULES by which 
New York débutantes arrive at dinner 
parties on time and stop dancing at 3 








Acme 


STILL IN PRISON 


Tom Mooney, who is serving a life term at 
San Quentin 


o’clock indicate that the flapper, hav- 
ing tucked up her hair and let down 
her skirts, has abandoned free-and- 
easy ways and wants to be ladylike. 
Possibly she wishes to get to bed early 
so as to be bright-eyed for the next 
party. Possibly she is eager to spend 
more time out of doors and get old- 
fashioned roses in her cheeks. All these 
things are possible. What is dead cer- 
tain, however, and no nonsense about 
it, is that society is a practical affair. 

The débutante goes through her 
strenuous round of engagements not 
merely because she likes parties but 
because she wants to meet eligible men. 
If she does not insist upon meeting 
them, her mother insists for her. 





Eligible men, obviously, are not college 
undergraduates who can dance until 
sunrise and cut classes the next day 
to make up for it. They are business 
men who frankly and not unnaturally 
crave to dine at regular hours, and who 
may be found at their desks at nine 
o'clock in the morning. The result, 
society mothers realistically point out, 
has been that their daughters spent 
most of their time dancing with col- 
lege boys—nice boys, to be sure, and 
well enough for sub-débutante days, 
but as matrimonial prospects not funda- 
mentally sound. 

Now that society has been made safe 
and sane again for business men, 
mothers may breathe more easily. A 
few more rules, and they may cease to 
worry altogether. One such rule would 
compel débutantes to prefer the com- 
pany of business men to that of under- 
graduates. Another would require 
them to prefer, above all, those busi- 
ness men who bought hefty blocks of 
General Motors when General Motors 
was ‘way down there. 





>The Mooney Affair 


Nor since Jury 22, 1916, when an 
exploding bomb killed ten spectators 
of a Preparedness Parade in San Fran- 
cisco has the Mooney-Billings case 
been fully closed. It cracked wide 
open, however, with the recent news 
that responsibility for the bombing had 
been assumed by Lewis Smith, of 
Cleveland. Smith’s sister, her son, and 
a friend of Smith all declare that on 
his death-bed six years ago Smith con- 
fessed that he had planted the bomb 
and that Mooney had nothing to do 
with it. Even by itself the story 
demanded the investigation promised 
by San Francisco police. 

Taken in connection with other cir- 
cumstances it aroused far greater in- 
terest than is usually evoked by stories 
of old confessions to older crimes. 
The fact is, the case against Mooney is 
so feeble, the case for him so strong, 
that practically all of the jurors at. his 
trial are now convinced that he is inno- 
cent. So are the police officials who 
investigated the bombing. So is the 
presiding judge. Facts brought out 
after the conclusion of the trial which 
resulted in Mooney’s death sentence— 
later commuted to life imprisonment— 
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so completely destroyed Judge Griffin’s 
early conviction of the defendant’s 
guilt that he himself sought a reversal 
of his decision denying Mooney a new 
trial, and, later, requested the Gover- 
nor to issue a full pardon. 

Seemingly conclusive evidence placed 
Mooney more than a mile away from 
the fatal scene at the time of the bomb- 
ing. Evidence equally strong indi- 
cated that he could not have planted 
the explosive where and when the 
prosecution declared he planted it. 
Unanswerable evidence discredited Ox- 
man, the prosecution’s pivotal witness. 
The commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson found that “the utilities 
against which Mooney directed his 
agitation . . . . undoubtedly sought to 
get him” and that, “when Oxman was 
discredited, the verdict against Mooney 
was discredited.” 

Mooney has stoutly refused to be 
paroled, arguing that to do otherwise 
would be to admit guilt. California 
Governors have consistently declined to 
grant him a full pardon. Mooney’s 
fate will probably determine the fate 
of Billings, convicted on testimony 
which has since been shown to be 
largely a tissue of admitted lies. 

Little remains to round off the case 
for Mooney save to pin the guilt indis- 
putably on some one else. It is for 
this reason that the purported confes- 
sion of Smith was eagerly noted by 
students of the Mooney-Billings affair, 
most of whom are convinced that Cali- 
fornia has been guilty of gross injustice. 


&>High Lights of Nov. 5 


ONE sMALL FLY nestled in the Tam- 
many ointment on November 5. Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
Mayor, received 175,000 votes, more 
than four times as many as in 1925. 
When a protest vote, plus the normal 
Socialist showing, is no larger than 
this, however, Tammany spends few 
sleepless nights. Besides, everything 
else was rosy. Mayor Walker, defeat- 
ing Candidate La Guardia by 500,000, 
watched his cup of satisfaction fill up 
and run over. His city emphatically 
approved his leadership and that of 
John F. Curry, head of Tammany 
Hall, whom the Mayor had promised to 
follow if re-elected. The vote plunges 
hopes for the “new”? Tammany further 
into the trough and seats two cham- 
pions of the old order, Walker and 
Curry, squarely on the crest. A fact 
about which it would be interesting to 


learn the secret thoughts of former- 
Governor Smith, who opposed Mr. 
Curry’s election to his present posi- 
tion, and who never quite dislodged 
tongue from cheek when endorsing 
Mayor Walker. 

It would likewise be interesting to 
read the Governor’s thoughts regarding 
the Democratic victory in Virginia. 





Wide World 
GENTLEMAN JIMMIE 


Re-elected Mayor of New York with half- 
million plurality 


Probably we shall never know how 
much Bishop Cannon’s ventures into 
the stock market or the presence of 
Mrs. Oscar De Priest at that White 
House tea contributed to the whopping 
majority of Dr. Pollard, regular Demo- 
cratic nominee for Governor. Several 
interpretations of the outcome 
however, be made with confidence. 


may, 
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Defeating Dr. Brown, Republican and 
anti-Smith candidate, Virginia proves 
that she is not to be swung at will by 
Bishop Cannon. His effort to make 
dominant issues of Raskobism, prohi- 
bition, and anti-Catholicism ended in 
failure. Virginia could not forget that 
Candidate Pollard was both an ortho- 
dox dry and a Protestant. 

Re-entering the Democratic ranks, 
the State hints that, at least, she will 
stay there until the Democratic candi- 
date is again a Catholic and a wet. 
So doing, she also hints that North 
Carolina, Florida, and Texas may do 
likewise. The South is apparently to 
be re-solidified. It is this thought that 
will stand uppermost in the minds of 
Republican and Democratic politicians. 
To those who are not politically minded 
the most noteworthy fact may be that 
Bishop Cannon has been sharply repu- 
diated. 


prPlea for Ceremony 


WHILE SEVERAL AMERICAN CITIES were 
discussing their newly-elected or re- 
elected Mayors in terms of traffic prob- 
lems, sewer graft, crime, and the status 
of the speakeasy, preparations were 
completed for the installation of the 
new Lord Mayor of London. 

They order these things in genuine, 
bang-up London. Of 
course, they have been practicing ever 
since the bells pealed out for Dick 
Whittington, or perhaps before, so 
they ought to know how. At any rate, 
as all the city’s steeples clamored in 
unison, Sir William Waterlow, the new 
Lord Mayor, rode from Guild Hall to 
the Law Courts in the historic gilded 
white horses. 


fashion in 


coach drawn by six 
Trumpeters in scarlet and gold cloth 
preceded him; a bearer and 
sword bearer rode alongside. Follow- 
ing the state coach came giant effigies 
of the city’s legendary heroes, Gog and 
Magog. ‘There fifteen bands, 
detachments of soldiers and_ sailors, 
historical and peace tableaux, and a lot 
more besides. Nor does the ceremonial 
stop with installation. London’s Mayor 
often rides through the streets, not in 
a gilded coach, but in a trim little black 
one, drawn by spanking horses and 
liveried and mounted 


mace 


were 


preceded by 
heralds. 

The routine of our own Mayors 
plainly needs some such ritual. Ameri- 
cans love pageantry; indeed, the in- 
creasing splendor of apartment-house 
doormen, hotel pages, movie ushers, 
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Wide World 
VIRGINIA’S CHOICE 


John Garland Pollard an easy winner in 
Old Dominion 


and lodge parades indicates that we 
have a well-developed complex on the 
subject. What a welcome diversion to 
have church bells and siren whistles 
suddenly clang out in drab city streets. 
Imagine traffic stopping dead. On 
smartly-stepping horses comes an 
advance guard of policemen, capari- 
soned to the eyebrows. Then the 


Mayor. A gilded coach drawn by a 
dozen horses, and, at the window, 


acknowledging the cheers of the popu- 
lace—well, at the window the kind of 
Mayor who could carry it off. Ameri- 
can cities would have to elect Mayors 
with aristocratic profiles, who would 
grace elaborate ceremonials, who could 
step from the gilded coach without 
looking as though they would feel 
more at home in a pumpkin. They 
would have to elect gentlemen. Does 
any one object? 


bp Still No-Noing 

“No, No,” says Lropotp StrokowskI, 
talented and theatrical conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. “No, no.” 
And once again, “No, no.” His audi- 
ences are not to applaud him; he finds 
the mediaeval custom of clapping the 
hands together both meaningless and 
disturbing. A few weeks ago, when 
Stokowski reproved his audiences for 
hissing, we asked why, if he gave 


weight to expressions of approval, he 
should not give similar weight to ex- 
pressions of disapproval. The answer 
is that he gives expressions of approval 
no weight whatever. From now on, 
apparently, his audiences are to ex- 
press nothing at all. 

They occupy, these people, a some- 
what peculiar status. They may not 
hiss, stamp, or applaud. They cer- 
tainly may not cough, whisper, or 
rustle their programs. If they arrive 
a few moments late, they may not en- 
ter until intermission. They may not 
snicker when Stokowski, darkening the 
hall, lights a single amber lamp above 
his handsome head. They may not 
leave before the end of the program. 

What may they do, then? To be 
sure, they may still form a line at the 
box office and purchase tickets at the 
regular price. They may listen to 
Stokowski’s music and disregard his 
speeches. And, more power to them, 
they seem to be doing so. It was 
pleasant to note that at the end of Mr. 
Stokowski’s outburst against applause 
his audience gave him a hearty round 
of applause. 


p> Telling on His Host 


Ir Is PLAIN FROM ITs ACTION in the 
Bingham case that the Senate con- 
demns conduct violating Senatorial 
ethics. It is plain from its inaction in 
the Brookhart case that it does not con- 
demn conduct violating the ethics of 
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gentlemen. Yet if Senator Bingham’s 
conduct “tends to bring the Senate into 
dishonor and disrepute,” what shall be 
said of Senator Brookhart’s? 

Not even nomination as_ charter 
member of the Great American Pole- 
cat Club prevented Iowa’s pride from 
tattling of Mr. Fahy’s dinner, given in 
1926 for newly elected and re-elected 
Republican Senators. Zestfully, he 
described how he threw the invitation 
into the waste basket. Then, told that 
Mr. Fahy was a friend of Senator Nor- 
ris and of the late Senator La Follette, 
he decided to attend after all. Arriv- 
ing at the hotel, whom should he meet 
but Otto Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.? 
Numbed, perhaps, by this encounter 
with one of “these Wall Streeters,” he 
allowed himself to be seated between 
Mr. Kahn and E. E. Loomis—“of the 
Morgan Company,” he explains, with 
hearty disregard for the fact that Mr. 
Loomis is President of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. ‘ 

When both neighbors disagreed with 
him on the subject of railroad valua- 
tion, Mr. Brookhart was hardly sur- 
prised. He had been prepared for the 
worst in the reception room, where 
some one, lifting a curtain, had re- 
vealed “a rack of beautiful silver hip 
flasks,” presents for the guests. Seat- 
ed close enough to touch Mr. Brook- 
hart’s robes of righteousness, Mr. 


Loomis poured something out of his 
flask and then poured in some water, 
“and a lot of similar operations went 
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along down around the table.” 

That is what happened at the famous 
Fahy dinner. No man, Senator Brook- 
hart concluded, can invite him to a 
function “where crime is in evidence”’ 
and expect him to hold his tongue. 
Judge Kenyon of the Hoover Law 
Enforcement Commission, who con- 
gratulated the Senator on his address, 
might have reminded him that there is 
no law against drinking, might have 
asked what crime he was talking about. 
A fellow dry and Iowan, the Judge 
doubtless refrained. No doubt he also 
refrained from asking why, if Senator 
Brookhart felt duty bound to tell these 
details, he kept them to himself for 
three years. 


> >Labor in Parliament 


Wirn Premier MacDonatp’s return 
to Great Britain, debate in Parliament 
began in earnest. As had been expect- 
ed, the Labor Government shone 
brighter in discussions of foreign than 
of domestic affairs. The proposals of 
J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal, to 
relieve unemployment drew criticism 
from Conservatives, sarcasm from 
Liberals, jeers from Left-wing Labor- 
ites. Although the unemployed in 
Britain number more than a million, 
Mr. Thomas could promise a year’s 
work for only about 150,000 men when 
and if his program gets going full 
blast. Partisan jibes were plentiful; 
yet none could deny that the perma- 
nent cure of unemployment lies not in 
making jobs by countless public works 
but in reviving British trade. The vote 
authorizing Mr. Thomas to continue his 
efforts to that end showed Parliament 
at least mildly hopeful. 

In foreign affairs Labor held trumps 
and played them well. The statement 
of Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, that 
the ultimate goal of the Government 
was to give India dominion status had 
a soothing effect in Bombay, though it 
stirred apprehensions among Tories in 
the House of Lords. An ominous de- 
bate threatened but petered out when 
statements by members of former Gov- 
ernments were published declaring a 
similar policy. 

Even more striking was Labor’s vic- 
tory in the House of Commons on 
recognition of Russia. Its confessed 
failure to impose on the Soviet terms 
which it had promised would be condi- 
tions of recognition offered a point of 
attack which the Opposition pressed 
hard. Yet when the time came to vote, 


a majority, including Conservatives 
and Liberals as well as _ Laborites, 
accepted Foreign Minister Hender- 
son’s explanation that the chief end 
had been gained by securing Russia’s 
promise to shut off propaganda. 
Assured that other matters, including 
debts, will be adjusted when diplo- 
matic relations with Russia are re- 
sumed, the Commons responded with a 
vote of confidence. 

The hour of triumph struck, how- 
ever, when Premier MacDonald rose in 
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SMELLS AND TELLS 


Senator Smith W. Brookhart reports on the 
Fahy dinner cf 1926 


Commons to report on his visit to 
America. Although he disclosed that 
he and President Hoover had discussed 
freedom of the seas and the removal of 
Britain’s fortified bases in the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as disarmament, 
he revealed little that was not already 
known. That his speech none the less 
fell gratefully on British ears was 
demonstrated when Stanley Baldwin 
for the Conservatives and Lloyd 
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George for the Liberals unqualifiedly 
approved the results of his journey. In 
improving Anglo-American relations 
Labor has achieved virtually unblem- 
ished success. 


>>Modernism at Home 


New York’s Museum or Mopern Art, 
long needed and eagerly anticipated, is 
now an accomplished fact. Eventually 
to have a permanent building housing 
the best art of the present—supple- 
menting the Metropolitan Museum, 
which is dedicated to the past—it starts 


‘on a relatively small scale. In_ its 


office-building galleries a series of loan 
collections will be presented during the 
next few years. ‘The names of its 


sponsors, which include A. Conger 
Goodyear, Miss Lizzie Bliss, Mrs. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Samuel 
Lewisohn, indicate that it will be 
financially untroubled; more, that it will 
be free from factionalism, and that its 
collections, both loan and permanent, 
will represent the best examples of the 
modernist school. 

The first exhibition, containing 
nearly one canvases by 
Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, and Van 
Gogh, is a collection such as few con- 


hundred 


noisseurs and fewer lay persons have 
been privileged to see. These four 
“old masters” of modernism are, 
strictly speaking, no longer radical, 
though, because they are untraditional, 
the extreme Right Wing of art critics 
still considers them so. 

In opening with a sure-fire exhibit 
of well-recognized merit, free from 
sensationalism, the directors have been 
tactfully considerate of their divided 
public, seeking to convert rather than 
to startle. They explain their selection 
on the ground that the artists shown 
are “more the ancestors of modern 
American painting than any four 
American painters of the last century.” 
Since this is true, and since they are 
ancestors of whom any painter might 
be proud, Academicians so far have in- 
dulged in only the mildest of sniffs. 

The fireworks will come later. The 
new museum is bound by its very na- 
ture to exhibit revolutionary work. 
When this happens, and old-guard 
visitors giggle at distorted sculpture, at 
“splotch and daub” painting, at mean- 
ingless abstractions, and “exploding 
boiler factories,” here is something to 
remember: 

The National Academy of Design, 
Right Wing stronghold, recently set 
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MEYER D’HAHN 


Portrait by Paul Gauguin shown in Modern 
Art Museum 


itself to awarding prizes in prepara- 
tion for its Winter exhibition. A large, 
symbolic canvas by Edwin W. Dickin- 
son, an elaborate design of  inter- 
mingled human figures and draperies, 
was accepted by the jury of selection. 
After due examination by the jury of 
award, it was given second prize. 
When all was over, it was discovered 
that the painting, in this exhibition and 
in another last year, had been hanging 
on its side. No one had seen anything 
wrong; the Academicians thought it 
looked fine. 


bP Norris Will Run 


Two PERSONS UNCONNECTED with poli- 
tics prevented Senator Norris from 
leaving public life in 1924. Wearied 
and disillusioned, Norris sent a last- 
minute telegram to Nebraska declining 
to stand for re-election. Two of his 
admirers—his curly-haired girl secre- 
tary and a newspaper correspondent— 
saw that the message did not reach its 
destination. The 
stayed on the ticket, and, though he 
made no campaign, he won in a walk. 

Last year the Republican Norris 
supported the Democrat Smith. It 
hurt him that the State he had served 
so long as Governor, Representative, 
and Senator rejected his advice by 
voting for Hoover. Then again, Sen- 
ate Progressives are stronger than ever 


Senator’s name 


before; Norris believed he could well 
be spared. Sincerely, no doubt—sin- 
cerity is one of his traits—he once 
more resolved to leave Washington be- 
hind him. Quite as sincerely, he has 
changed his mind again. 

The Administration, he declares, has 
formed an alliance with the “Old 
Guard, standpat machine inside the 
State” and selected former-Governor 
McKelvie, lately appointed to the Farm 
Board by Mr. Hoover, as his opponent 
in 1930. The purpose, as Senator Nor- 
ris sees it, is to discredit progressive 
principles of government by driving 
him out of public life, and to punish 
him for his independence in Congress 
and in the Presidential election. If he 
failed to accept this challenge, he says, 
he could be charged with political 
cowardice, with shirking “when the 
principles of a free and democratic 
government are at stake.” As for his 
independence, if a Senator must bow to 
political bosses to remain in good stand- 
ing, he pleads guilty to irregularity. 
He would “rather be right than regu- 
lar.” 

Perhaps because of the strength of 
the Progressive Republican bloc, regu- 
lar Republicans in the Senate have 
made no attempt to discipline Norris 
for his action last fall; he still enjoys 
his chairmanship of the Judiciary 
Committee. It seems unlikely that the 
Administration, attempting to elimi- 
nate him, will rush in where Senators 
fear to tread, particularly when La 
Follette, Borah, and other Progressives 
have promised to sing Norris’s praises 
from the stump. Supporting McKel- 
vie, the Administration might have to 
meet the full Progressive strength in 
open battle, thereby widening the split 
in the Republican party, and empha- 
sizing the fact that, like the Demo- 
cratic party, it is really divided into 
two geographical, antagonistic parts. 


pb Republicans at War 


Nor THAT THE sPLit in the Republican 
party needs to be emphasized; it is 
Little love has been lost 
between regular and insurgent Repub- 


quite obvious. 


licans since the last Presidential elec- 
tion. During the past several weeks, 
the regulars have scaled off all pre- 
tenses. Soured to see their precious 
skyscraper tariff tumble under the 
Democratic-Progressive bombardnient, 
they have revelled in an outburst of 
name-calling. The appellations stretch 
out like a list compiled by Rabelais. 
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It is said that the Progressives be- 
gin to weary of this, and, certainly, it 
is high time. Nothing remains for the 
regulars to do save to slap their faces 
with pies and tie clattering cans on 
their coat-tails. The insurgents are so 
many “pseudo-Republicans,” said the 
arch-regular Senator Fess. “Hybrid 
Republicans,” corrected Secretary of 
the Navy Adams, anxious to be pre- 
cise. To the ever-grave Senator Smoot 
they are “obsessed with sectional and 
personal hatred” against the East and 
the Senators therefrom. 

“Pigmies and narrow obstruction- 
ists ”’—so they seem to James Francis 
Burke, counsel to the Republican 
National Committee, if he is correctly 


quoted. To Senator Reed they are 
“worse than Communists.” To _ his 
fellow Pennsylvanian, Joseph R. 


Grundy, chief Republican fund-raiser, 
they are a bore and a nuisance. Mr. 
Grundy is all for muzzling them. On 
such an insurgent State as Wisconsin 
his feelings boil to the danger mark. 
“What I think about Wisconsin,” says 
Mr. Grundy, “I’d hate to tell you.” 
While the Progressives were flaming 
over these characterizations, and per- 
haps preparing to reply in kind, Sena- 
tor Moses packed all the rancor of the 
regulars into a single five-word phrase. 
As chairman of his party’s Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, Moses is charged 
with leading the fight for all Republi- 
can Senators, including Progressives, 


Underwood 


WILL RUN 


Senator Norris of Nebraska to stand for re- 
nomination and re- election 
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who may be nominated next year. 
What, then, does this man, occupying 
this position, think of the Western 
insurgents? Senator Moses not only 
thinks of them but publicly refers to 
them as “‘sons of the wild jackass.” 


>>Playlet Parties 


Henry Forp’s expertly press-agented 
birthday party for the incandescent 
light has, apparently, borne fruit. The 
playlet’s the thing. Devotees of Ameri- 
cana will recall that in his original 
though rather commonplace laboratory, 
moved from Menlo Park to Dearborn and 
placed upon solemly-transported New 
Jersey clay, Thomas Edison, lately re- 
enacted his most memorable invention. 
Such devotees could not have over- 
looked the story of a party given by 
Ray Long, editor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, in honor of Edgar Wallace, 
the mystery-story writer, as reported by 
Harry Hansen in the New York 
World. 

The guests assembled in the Metro- 
politan Club of New York. Two of 
them, both magazine editors, had a 
sharp disagreement. Their voices rose 
steadily higher. By the time all were 
seated, the altercation had developed 
into a violent quarrel. In vain the 
host tried to calm them. Suddenly the 
lights went out; there were sounds of 
vigorous scuffing and a heavy thud. 
When the lights came on, one of the 
antagonists lay motionless on the floor, 
smeared with blood; the other stood 
nonchalantly by, twirling a monocle. 
How ghastly! Who did it? How 
fortunate that Mr. Wallace, full-time 
criminal catcher, was on the spot. Then, 
as the dead man rose and wiped off the 
blood, Mr. Long presented the guests 
with copies of Wallace’s latest mystery 
yarn. It was all in fun—see? 


>>The Carolina Cases 


AssUMING THAT JURIES represent public 
sentiment: more accurately than judges, 
one must also assume that North 
Carolina judges are far ahead of public 
sentiment. It was a jury in Charlotte 
which promptly found all seven Com- 
munists and labor organizers guilty on 
three counts. It was Judge Barnhill 
who consistently ruled in favor of the 
defendants and moved the trial from 
Gastonia when its hostility toward them 
became manifest. Judge Barnhill’s 
generally liberal attitude should have 
softened condemnation of him for per- 


mitting the impeachment of a defense 
witness on the ground of admitted 
atheism. 

Not even this one objection can be 
made against Judge Stack, who con- 
ducted the Concord trial of four men 
with flogging a Communist 
organizer. Judge Stack found the 
political and religious view of a 
Communist witness irrelevant. “Such 
evidence,’ he held, “is not even 


charged 
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Remarkable Remarks 


When I first came to Washington 
I was invited to a couple of private 
dinners where liquor was served, but 
I was never invited a second time.— 
SENATOR SMITH W. BROOKHART. 


While we are finishing the liquor 
traffic we are “treading where the 
saints have trod.”—REv. DR. CLAR- 
ENCE TRUE WILSON. 


Most Christians are sanctified only 
in spots and not often in the most 
obvious spots.— REV. DR. HENRY 
SLOANE COFFIN. 


A little morality is a dangerous 
thing.—REv. Dr. HARRY EMERSON 
FOsDICK. 


I don’t understand this market 
situation.—ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


To have only one radio in your 
house is like having only one book 
in your library — ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


It is quite true that if you cut 
out my brain, I might stop thinking. 
But you never can tell.—Dr. WILL 
DURANT. ‘ 


This country’s most important 
contribution to the progress and hap- 
piness of the world is the quality of 
its husbands.—Do.LorEs DEL R10. 


Many a girl has married on the 
big game and lived to repent over the 
radio.—HEYWO0OoD BROUN. 


God knows one Bernard Shaw in 
the world is quite enough.— BERNARD 
SHAW. 
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competent for the purposes of impeach- 
ment.” Yet the jury brought in a 
verdict of not guilty, apparently 
accepting the contention that the 
flogging was a frame-up. 

It was the Gaston County Grand 
Jury which, though it had rushed to 
indict the Charlotte defendants, refused 
to indict anyone for the kidnapping in 
Gastonia preceding the flogging in 
Concord, or for the murder of Ella May 
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Wiggins on a public thoroughfare in 
broad daylight. It was Judge McElroy 
who, sitting as a committing magistrate, 
issued bench warrants for sixteen per- 
sons in connection with this killing and 
bound over fourteen to the January 
term of the Gaston County Superior 
Court. 

Credit for reopening the Wiggins 
case, however, must go primarily to 
Governor Gardner. This is especially 
noteworthy in view of the fact that, 
holding an elective office, Governor 
Gardner is directly dependent on public 
prejudices. It would have been easy 
for him to forget the case when a 
regularly constituted Grand Jury had 
gone through the motions of dispensing 
justice. That would — have 
aroused little censure outside the State; 
inside, it would have brought applause. 
Instead, he has chosen a way that is 
as hard as it is honorable, and as fair 
as it is politically dangerous. Whatever 
the guilt or innocence of those charged 
with the murder of this workingwoman, 
it would have been a crime against 
common sense if no one had even been 
tried for it. 
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Great Britain, which fears submarine 
warfare, wholeheartedly promises to 
seek the abolition of the submarine; 
France, which has no use for battleships, 
wholeheartedly promises to seek the 
abolition of battleships. It takes a 
Government to play the Alphonse- 
Gaston role with a strictly practical 
twist... .When Senator Gillett presided 
in the other branch of Congress he 
frequently saw members “participating 
in the action of the House under the 
influence of liquor,” and that, he says, 
“was entirely inappropriate.” Or, if 
inappropriate is too strong a word, it 
was, at the very least, inelegant... . 
Suggestion to news-reel editors: Run an 
entire series of pictures without showing 
Premier Mussolini reviewing troops. . . 
Dr. Morgan, President-elect of the 
American Medical finds 
the present style trend “regrettable,” 
though “‘less suggestive to the masculine 
mind.” Certainly not less suggestive, 
Doctor; possibly less outspoken... . 
“No man came from that furnace [the 
World War] a swashbuckling militar- 
ist,’ President Hoover declares. What 
quaint conceit impels orators in most 
civilized countries to keep repeating this 
idea which in most civilized countries is 
so plainly contrary to the facts?.. John 


Association, 
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Coolidge suggests the following names 
for a new crack train to run between 
New York and Boston: the Silver Shaft, 
the Twilighter, the Dusky Flyer, the 
Evening Star, the Skipper, the Shadow- 


town Special, the Yankee Clipper, the 
Sea Gull, the Pioneer, the Ace, the Sea 
Flyer, the Sea Slipper, the Blackhawk, 
the Kingfleet. How about Ye Olde 
Five-Fifteene? 





Back Stage in Washington 


Wasurineaton, D. C. 

E ARE sorry to note the seeming 
st of the efforts of reactionary 
Republicans, and even the Administra- 
tion itself, to discredit the Pro- 


fears. Nobody, least of all such pon- 
derous persons as Messrs. Reed, Moses 
and Bingham, likes to be revealed as ball 
bearings rather than dei ex machina. 
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ideas upon the Congress. In view of 
Joseph R. Grundy’s revised map of the 
United States, in which William Edgar 
Borah would be no more than a spot 
west of the water tower and David 
Aiken Reed a powerful Commonwealth 
or two, we do not think the simile a 
strained one. For ourselves, we thought 
that the right of a majority to legislate 
without impugnment of their motives 
and mentality and maternity had been 
settled long ago. 

If the tariff bill is beaten, “it 
may, to some degree, be charged 
to the coalition of Democrats and 





gressives in the Senate. To our 
mind, the Hoover advocates of 
last fall who are now classed as 
“communists” and “sons of wild 
jackasses” and the cause of the 
present tariff deadlock, are ren- 
dering greater service than de- 
feating a bad bill. They are, we 
think, hastening the day when 
political parties United 
States will be based on realities 
rather than rhetoric, and _ the 
vampaign slogan will not be ‘“‘to 
the victors belong the tariffs.” 
It is our hope, at all events, that 
the present Senate performance is 


in the 





not simply a dumb show, and that 
out of it may come a decent sense 
of political values and a practical 
rather than a political mechanism 


wees 
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for revising rates. 

There are those who predict the 
present clash will result in a Pro- 
gressive movement more formidable than 
that marshalled by Theodore Roosevelt, 
but we have even higher hopes. Had 
Roosevelt’s succeeded, it 
might by now be suffering from sins 
common to the G. O. P. at the moment. 
What we look for is greater flexibility 
in the American political scheme, and 
an essential preliminary is the destruc- 
tion of a few aged myths. To our mind 
the year 1929 may, as did 1829 to 
the Federalists, become one of abomina- 
tions to the Republicans. Before its end 
the voters 
Republican 


movement 


may have discovered that 


rule, even though the 
world’s ablest executive occupies the 
White House and “the greatest Sec- 
retary of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton” handles the finances, is not 
synonymous with prosperity, and that 
it is impotent to produce the good old- 
fashioned tariffs of the McKinley era. 
We suspect, indeed, that some of the 
moans in the wilderness falling from 
the lips of illustrious G. O. P. states- 


men may be motivated by these same 


Kirby in New York World 
A son cf the wild jackass about to interrupt an apostrophe 


So we venture that when the present 
period of soreness and recrimination 
comes to an end, the me-too critics of 
the insurgents will realize, as in the 
Teapot Dome, the Harry K. Daugherty, 
and the tax publicity controversies—to 
cite a few—that the westerners had a 
great deal of right and common sense on 
their side. We do not think we exag- 
gerate when we say that the Progres- 
sives can show a finer and more con- 
record for the last decade, 





structive 
even when they stood in opposition, 
than their conservative colleagues from 
the East. Nor do we, like Moses and 
Reed, mean to be unparliamentary 
when we suggest that these gentlemen 
might well accept the rules of the game 
as played by the westerners. The in- 
surgents at least know what they want. 

In our opinion, and we find it to 
be general at the Capital, the conserva- 
tives are behaving like spoiled children, 
or say, strangely like southern 
Senators when they discovered that 
they could not impose their slavery 





Progressives. But the men who 
gave force to the coalitionists’ 
blows were Moses with his intem- 
perate outbursts and employment 
of Otto H. Kahn as a senatorial 
money-raiser; Reed and Grundy 
and their mutual demands for 
excessive rates for industries 
making tremendous profits; Bing- 
ham with his indiscretion that the 
Senate formally censured; and 
President Hoover with his failure 
to intervene on behalf of “limited 
revision” when the measure was 
in the making on the House side, 
where his control is almost abso- 
lute. Not since Taft’s day have 
fate and foolishness conspired so 
effectively against the eastern 
wing of the Republican party. 

We find that the President’s 
one-night snub of Hiram John- 
son has also contributed to what 
Hoover’s advisers describe as 
a “mess.” The President was well 
advised by those who urged him 
to make amends, since we _ recall 
that Charles Evans Hughes paid for 
a similar slight by losing the pres- 
idency, but we cannot understand 
why such excellent advice was not 
vouchsafed earlier. Our only explana- 
tion is that it was due to that lack of 
liaison in the presidential secretariat 
which we mentioned some time ago. 
We hear that the failure to invite John- 
son was brought to the attention of 
George Akerson, the President’s execu- 
tive secretary, as soon as the guest list 
was made public. Since this warning 
was given at 3:30 in the afternoon— 
or five hours before the dinner—there 
was, it would seem, ample time for Mr. 
Akerson to take the six steps which 
separate his desk from Mr. Hoover’s, 
and warn “the Chief” of the omis- 
That is, had “the Chief’” wanted 
him to. 
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>> Right About Face << 
An Editorial by Henry Seidel Canby 


HE tensest moment of strain between two generations 
Tae not come in the years succeeding the great War, as 

the view-with-alarmists would persuade us, but in periods 
of even swifter change, as, for example, when the speculations 
of the young Rabelais and his associates of the Renaissance 
frightened the University of Paris into forbidding study in 
that hotbed of radicalism and unrest, the Greek language. 
Divergences between father and son are like the contrasts of 
day and night; the earth rolls on and what was dark is 
light, and light, dark. In our excitement over inevitable 
change we often miss internal conflicts which are immediately 
significant. 

Not so much what is happening between the generations 
as what is happening to a generation, may well startle the 
United States today. Schoolboys and the undergraduates 
are not more different from their parents than from them- 
selves as you see them five or ten years later. For there is 
a radical discrepancy between the environment of ideas and 
purposes as they know it in the educational period, and the 
environment to which they are subject a few years later. 

Our country presents the strange spectacle (not unique in 
history but never before so emphasized) of two social forces 
pulling against each other in violent though unequal op- 
position. Philanthropic, idealistic, and educational endeavors 
were probably never stronger, and certainly never so wide- 
spread anywhere. A considerable fraction of our total 
population gives all its time and energy to propaganda for 
what is believed to be the good life. Ideas and facts suf- 
ficient to build a dozen Utopias, political, social, and even 
economic, are gratis in our schools. The most careless youth 
comes out of the university aware of the meaning of civili- 
zation as an opportunity for a full life in which the needs 
of taste and the intellect, the natural desires for pleasure 
and success, and the satisfaction of service and achievement, 
are all to be gratified. 


He comes out theoretically aware of what makes a good 


life, and is instantly caught in the swirl of the most com- 
petitive and single-minded culture in history. It is the pres- 
sure to produce, to keep up with expensive living, and to 
measure success entirely by income, that makes the first im- 
press upon the faces of the youngest generation. Their 
education, generally speaking, has been idealistic to the 
point of sentimentality; their experience is of a society which 
is probably less interested in anything beyond the moment’s 
necessity, more ruthless in subordinating emotional needs, 
and less interested in how to live while making a living than 
any society, at any time, anywhere. 

The fraction of the total population which propagandizes, 
wisely or unwisely, for a good life, is but a tiny sector com- 
pared with the preponderance of those that insist upon, or 
at least believe in, immediate and material achievement. 
Furthermore, it is a suppressed 
fraction. It is, as the youth 
sees, not keeping up with the 
procession; it is suffering from 
economic insufficiency; it is 
weak in energy and initiative, 
as minorities are likely to be 


full-bodied life. 


Our colleges prepare the undergraduate for a rational, ; ;, 

The graduate finds himself—and herself 

—in the most competitive, most single-minded society in 

the history of man. Dr. Canby deals here with a situa- 

tion that has a very real bearing on the future of the 
United States 


except at the moment when they are about to dominate the 
majority. The American youth steps from a weak world 
into a strong one, and is hurled from his feet before he has 
time to consider whether the strength is not self-defeating, 
the weakness weak only because it does not prevail. 

Much of the unrest of those in their twenties and early 
thirties in the United States, it may be confidently said, is 
due to the violent discrepancy between their education and 
what came afterward. Whether that education has been 
“liberal” or “vocational” makes little difference. In either 
case, youth has been prepared for a rational life and finds 
itself in an irrational—for how else can the life of nineteen 
men and women out of twenty still youthful, especially in 
our cities, be described? It has no leisure, little plan, and 
less control. The exceptions are marvelled at. 

This new version of cannon fodder, in which we feed the 
machine with youth, is particularly distressing in its early 
stages. There are thousands of young college graduates in 
New York trying to find some compromise between what 
they have been taught to want and what they are asked to 
do. Perhaps this improvident country can afford to waste 
the three or four years of shift and experiment which they 
throw away, but the effects of disillusionment and cynicism 
which follow are too high a price. The difference when 
education and the career are unified is shown by the energy 
and confidence in the Russian Communist party where, as an 
acute Chinese recently observed, the strength comes from 
the unity of two generations in their attempt to achieve a 
definite ideal. That ideal does not appeal to us, but the 
principle holds. 

If this American civilization is organized for business first 
and all the time, as James Truslow Adams maintains in his 
just published book, then to be consistent we should overhaul 
our education, put it also on a business basis (as we have al- 
ready put our athletics), eliminate all subversive reachings 
toward cultural attainment and spiritual satisfaction, restrict 
the pursuit of knowledge to those able to become specialists 
in production, narrow intellectual curiosity to the limits 
appropriate to the kind of life that interests us, and, in gen- 
eral concentrate upon doing, and chuck being into the waste 
basket. This will make a more productive society which, as 
long as it lasts, and it may last a long time, may very possibly 
be happier than the present distracted mixture. . 

But if there is to be any attempt to create a full-bodied, 
full-blooded, active-minded culture in the United States, in 
which living well is to count more than living fast, and the 
quality of experience is to be estimated as appreciatively as 
the quantity, then it is infinitely important that some regard 
be paid to the shipwreck of most of our educational ideals 
in the first ten years of extramural experience. For you can- 
not have it both ways—you cannot educate one way and live 

another without wreckage. And 
probably because the 
youngest generation feel they 
have been run into a labyrinth 
and must find their own way 
out that they seem hard, irrev- 
erent and a little cynical. 
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>> Stresemann’s Successor << 


HERE IS a man in Ger- 
many today upon whom 
the thoughts of all Ger- 


mans are Un- 
fortunately, nobody knows who 


concentrated. 


he is. 

That he exists there can be 
no doubt, for all here are talk- 
ing about him. Yet none can 
Though 
present in every mind, he remains in- 
visible; though he monopolizes thoughts 
and words, he remains intangible, form- 
less,’ nebulous. ‘“Stresemann’s  Suc- 
cessor!” That, so far, is the sum total 
of description and reality which any 
Yet, concealed 


give him shape or substance. 


German can give him. 
though he is from the eyes of his fellow- 
countrymen, he is, nevertheless, the most 
vividly alive German in all Germany 
today. 

In all the flood of eulogy loosed by 
Stresemann’s sudden death—an_out- 
pouring of praise unmixed with censure 
which can hardly find many parallels 
in history—no better summing-up of 
the basic quality of his mind was made 
than that of an Englishman who knew 
him well ‘and said of him: ““He seemed 
to stand on the ridge of time, 
from which he could see both the 
past and the future.” 

Into that phrase is distilled the 
quintessence of Gustav Strese- 
mann. Only by remembering 
that remarkable quality of his is 
it possible to understand how he 
achieved what he did in the post- 
war European world; only by 
realizing the rarity of that 
quality and the fullness to which 
it grew in Stresemann can one 
appreciate the enormous difficul- 
ties confronting the man or men 
destined to succeed him in the 
task of pulling Germany upward 
on the road to rehabilitation. 

Stresemann, in the War, was 

He strutted with 
He demanded ruth- 


an Imperialist. 
the Junkers. 

less annexation of territory by a 
victorious Germany. After the 
War, with Wilhelm Hohenzollern 
Holland and _ the 
German Empire lying in ruins, 


a fugitive in 


Stresemann remained at heart a 
Monarchist. 
years after the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles, in a Ger- 
many surrounded by _ susvicious 


Even as late as five 


Gustav Stresemann. 


Keystone 


By T. R. YBARRA 


The present stability of the German Republic is largely 
the work of the “‘unprepossessing, thick-necked, red-faced” 
He achieved great things for his the 
country, at home and abroad, and in dying bequeathed 
an enormous burden to his successor. 
Ybarra finds, is looking for this as yet unknown leader 


enemies ready to pounce at the slightest 
sign of a resuscitation of the old Hohen- 
zollern Adam, this man who now seems 
destined to go down in history as Ger- 
many’s arch-realist of the post-war era, 
still hoped to see the restoration of the 
German monarchy—I know this well 
because, when I was New York Times 
correspondent in Berlin in 1924, he 
gave me an interview in which he said 
so, without mincing words. 

That a man holding such views at 
such a time should become the most 
clear-sighted of all post-war Germans, 
the strongest pillar of the struggling 
German Republic, seems at first sight 
a paradox. Yet, paradoxical though it 
may be, it explains to some extent 
Stresemann’s success at the outset of 
his remarkable post-war career. 





GUSTAV STRESEMANN 


All Germany, Mr. 


His monarchistic past stood 
him in good stead when he was 
forced to battle in the Reichstag 
against monarchistic foes of 
Republic; undoubtedly, 
more than once, it contributed 
toward turning votes in his 
favor which, had they gone 
against him, would have upset 
the Cabinet in which he held the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs and seriously 
hampered the work of international 
conciliation upon which he was engaged. 

This is something which Stresemann’s 
successor would do well to bear in 
mind. If that successor should be a 
statesman with a sentimental affection 
for the old Germany he, too, may—if 
he plays his cards adroitly—find that 
affection an asset. If, on the other 
hand, he be a genuine Republican— 
more of a Republican at heart than was 
Stresemann—he should remember that 
antagonizing the friends of the old 
régime too ruthlessly may easily bring 
failure to his political schemes and ruin 
to his political career. After all, 
though the new Germany lives, the old 
Germany is not dead. 

Even as late as the fifth year 
after Versailles, Stresemann re- 
mained partly a man of the past. 
He had been born and reared in 
Imperial Germany; he had seen 
the martial glitter of magnificent 
regiments, he had been swept into 
the intoxicating rhythm of crash- 
ing military music. He had be- 
lieved that the Germans would 
win the War; even after the col- 
lapse of the Kaiser’s armies in the 
autumn of 1918 his habits of mind 
were too strong to enable him as 
yet to visualize a Germany with- 
out a throne and a monarch 
seated upon it. In short, Strese- 
mann, to outward appearances, 
seemed merely one of those Ger- 
mans, only too numerous in the 
prostrate Fatherland, who ob- 
stinately believed that the old 
imperialistic Germany could be 
resuscitated in the teeth of her 
victorious enemies, warily mount- 
German 





ing guard on_ every 
frontier, watching for signs of 
this resuscitation in every Ger- 
man province and city and hamlet. 

Yet it was to this seeming 
blindness, to this genuinely Teu- 
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tonic obduracy of mind, that Strese- [FF 


mann owed much at the outset of his 
post-war career. Uncompromising re- 
actionaries, bullheaded Junkers, to 
whom events meant nothing, might 
disapprove of him as Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister, but their disap- 
proval was as nothing to what it 
would have been had his post been 
filled by some out-and-out Republi- 
can, some hated Democrat or Social- 
ist, who—to the Junker mind—was 
helping in  peace-time to plunge 
Germany into slavery to those who 
had vanquished her in the War. 
Hence Stresemann, the monarchist at 
heart, yet energetically fighting foz 
the new Germany in word and deed, 
immediately became a distinct asset 
to the infant German Republic. 
Though the extremists were not 
forced into loyalty to the Republic, 
much of the sting was taken from 
their opposition. 

All the while Stresemann was 
climbing upward, expanding, reach- 
ing out, in the midst of the tumul- 
tuous political battle which he was 
waging, for the crown of greatness. 
In proportion as he climbed, his 
belief in the Germany of the past 
became more and _ more __ trans- 
formed into mere filial affection and 
respect; more and more he came to 
realize that such a Germany could 
never live again in the new post-war 
world; more and more he recognized the 
futility of resistance to the march of 
history, no matter in what high-sound- 
ing patriotic verbiage that resistance 
might be clothed. More and more he 
pondered and weighed and grew in 
political stature, until, at last, bestrid- 
ing “the ridge of time,” the scales drop- 
ped from his eyes and, confident and 
fearless in his new-found power, he 
stood up, Germany’s man of the hour— 
respecting dead yesterday yet un- 
derstanding invisible tomorrow—to 
shoulder the colossal task that was to 
bring him fame and death. 

Had he remained merely a man of 
the past like so many Germans of to- 
day—among whom are some of ability 
and ardent patriotisim—Stresemann 
could never have fought his way up- 
ward to “the ridge of time.’’ Or, even 
had he done so, he could never have 
balanced evenly what he glimpsed on 
one side of the ridge against what was 
revealed to him on the other. But, hav- 
ing once attained the heights of vision, 
his extraordinary qualities fell together 
into a harmonious pattern and he 














Keystone 


IMPERIAL GERMANY 
The days of the goose-step 


worked thenceforth, despite heart- 
breaking obstacles, alike with men who 
could understand nothing but the past 
and those who, in their hatred of the 
past,, were jeopardizing the whole 
future of Germany. 

It was Stresemann the former Im- 
perialist, the raucous shouter for annex- 
ations, who made it possible for Strese- 
mann the new-born realist to bend 
Junkers to his will and help thwart 
their plots against the new Germany; it 
was Stresemann the diviner of the 
future who made it possible for Strese- 
mann the realist to work hand in hand 
with Republicans, to tame and _ utilize 
Socialists, to cow ultra-exuberant Com- 
munists—all in the service of a dream 
which, every day until the very day of 
his death, took on more and more, be- 
fore the amazed and incredulous eyes 
of his countrymen and the world at 
large, the substance and trappings of 


reality. 
All the foregoing applies, primarily, 
to the problems which confronted 


Stresemann inside Germany; it applies, 
with equal force, to the problems con- 
fronting whosoever is destined to con- 
tinue his work there. Had Stresemann 
remained merely the Stresemann of 
war time, intoxicated by the sabre- 
rattling and shining armor of Imperial 
Germany, he could never have forced 


German Republicans to co-operate 
with dyed-in-the-wool extremists of 
the Right in forming a_Republi- 


can government. Every German 
not a monarchist would have in- 
stinctively distrusted him—as indeed 
many German Republicans did in the 
first post-war years when Stresemann 
was engaged in the difficult task of prov- 
ing that, despite his monarchistic lean- 
ings, he was a sincere upholder of the 
Republic. But he soon convinced Re- 
publicans of his sincerity; so much so, 
in fact, that he became eventually the 
dominating force in a government which 
included not only Democrats and 
Socialists, not only Centrists and mem- 
bers of the People’s Party (Strese- 
mann’s own group) but also National- 
ists who, in the first war period, would 
no more have co-operated in a Republi- 
can government than they would have 
dropped the “vons” tacked to their 
names. 

To have played a part—and a lead- 
ing one—in making such co-operation 
possible in Germany—even though to 
the present it has not got beyond the 
point of extreme fragility—was Gustav 
Stresemann’s great achievement in Ger- 
man internal politics—in this he was 
enormously helped by the astonishing 
series of successes toward which he con- 
tributed in the foreign field—the driv- 
ing through of the Dawes Plan, the 
Locarno Pact, the winning of a place 
for Germany in the Council of the 
League of Nations, and the agreement 
of the British, French and Belgians to 

(Please Turn to Page 476) 
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The Market Break and Merger Plans 


NE of the by-products 
O of the recent stock mar- 

ket smash, and more im- 
portant in the long run than 
the individual losses entailed, 
are the changes made _neces- 
sary in financial programs and 
merger plans of corporations. Some 
may find a certain poetic justice in the 
difficulties which some corporations now 
are experiencing with sales of common 
stock offered in the heyday of the bull 
market at prices well above current 
levels; for the excess of new stock of- 
ferings undoubtedly had a great deal to 
do with bringing on the collapse of 
values. 

Had all gone well with the stock mar- 
ket, a total of approximately $500,000- 
000 would have been collected either 
from stockholders or from the under- 
writers between the end of October and 
the middle of December for additional 
stock offered by corporations. In the 
majority of cases the new capital to be 
raised by sale of stock was intended 
for expansion of the business, im- 
provement of factories or the purchase 
of competing or subsidiary concerns. 
But the break in the price of existing 
stock made it certain that shareholders 
would not take “advantage” of offers 
to buy more stock at prices above exist- 
ing market prices. Moreover, even 
when new stock offering prices were 
still below market value, the wiping out 
of profits and the uncertainty over the 
future of security markets made share- 
holders reluctant to increase their hold- 
ings, even if able. 

Readjustment of financing programs 
will not in all cases mean that the cor- 
porations concerned will be deprived of 
needed capital. Some already have 
withdrawn their offers, but hope to re- 
new them, perhaps at lower prices but 
with more stock, later. Other offers 
have been underwritten—that _ is, 
guaranteed—by banks, and only the 
banks need worry. 

Still others have postponed the date 
when payments are to be made, with the 
expectation that the market may re- 
cover sufficiently to enable them to sell 
stock. In one that of Cities 
Service, litigation is threatened over the 
action of the directors in withdrawing 
the stock offer. The offer was at a price 


case, 


above the present market, and probably 
no one cares to buy stock under the old 


By CARLTON A. SHIVELY 


The basic facts and events which underlie the trend of 
business are presented in this weekly financial page. 
Mr. Shively, the contributor of this page, reports on 


Wall Street for the New York Sun 


offer. However, deals in “rights” al- 
ways follow formal announcement of an 
offer, and such deals become void unless 
the offer goes through, in which case 
paper profits involved disappear. 

Quite overshadowing the upsets in 
new financing plans is the collapse of 
the merger deal of National City Bank 
with the Corn Exchange Bank. On 
September 19 announcement of the pro- 
posed merger was made. The terms, 
agreed upon by Chairman Charles E. 
Mitchell of National City, the largest 
bank in the country and one of the three 
largest banks in the world, and Walter 
E. Frew, chairman of the Corn Ex- 
change, provided for an exchange of 
four-fifths of a share of National City 
Bank stock for one share of Corn Ex- 
change. However, the agreement also 
provided that any Corn Exchange share- 
holder who preferred cash to National 
City stock should receive $360 a share 
in cash for his stock. Those terms had, 
of course, the approval of the directors 
of both banks and were submitted for 
vote of stockholders of the institutions 
two weeks ago, at which time it was 
stated that “insufficient proxies” had 
come into National City to give the 
proposal the necessary two-thirds vote 
of approval. Corn Exchange stock- 
holders approved the plan. 

From the terms it is easy to see that, 
once National City stock should sink 
below $450 a share, it would be more 
profitable for a Corn Exchange stock- 
holder to take $360 in cash than to 
take National City stock. At the time 
the deal was arranged, however, 
National City stock was selling well 
above the exchange limit price. Every- 
thing looked rosy for the stock market. 

For a while National City Bank stock 
continued to go up, automatically draw- 
ing Corn Exchange stock prices higher. 
Then things began to go sour in the 
stock market. The Hatry crash rocked 
the London Exchange. The New York 
market, suffering from a bad case of 
indigestion of new security offerings, 
developed sharp pains in the abdomen. 
Stocks came to the market in increasing 








quantities. Bank stocks fell 
just as precipitously as did 
shares for any other business. 
From a high price of around 
$580 a share in September, the 
stock sagged to below $300 on 
the morning of the day when 
stockholders formally met to vote on 
the merger (November 7). Naturally, 
Corn Exchange sold off also when 
rumors began to circulate that perhaps 
those holding the principal blocks of 
stock in National City might oppose 
the merger. 

To say nothing of the losses involved 
for individual stockholders of the two 
banks, the failure of the merger to go 
through created a profound impression 
on all disinterested observers in Wall 
Street. The essence of dealing in Wall 
Street is making a bargain and stick- 
ing to it, and some felt that however 
much the stock market break had af- 


fected the desirability of putting 
through the merger from the National 
City standpoint, the stockholders 


should have upheld their chairman and 
directors. To have carried out the 
agreement, National City would have 
had to find $217,000,000 to pay for the 
outstanding Corn Exchange shares. 

Wall Street rather expects that the 
National City-Corn Exchange debacle 
will dampen bank merger enthusiasm 
in the metropolitan district for some 
time. Chairman Mitchell hinted very 
strongly that his institution would sail 
close to shore for a while. Without the 
Corn Exchange the National City Bank 
will continue to be the largest bank in 
this country, with total resources of over 
two billions. 

Corn Exchange itself has been fairly 
busy in the merger field since its organ- 
ization in 1853. All told it has taken 
over eleven banking institutions, which 
were converted into branches. 

The bank now has 68 branches located 
in strategic positions throughout New 
York City, and to secure that branch 
banking system the National City had 
made its merger offer. Those branches 
would increase the National City 
system to over 100. 

During the past eight or nine years 
nearly all mergers of this type have 
been founded on ambition to expand. 
Continuation of the movement during 
the next few months at least doubtless 
would be interpreted as deflationary. 
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“But today he is building a reserve 


of sound securit 
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! 
q LEO T. CROWLEY, President of the State Bank of \ 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, tells a very human 
story of a young man who tried the dangerous road 
of speculation . . . and then found a better way 
“He sketched a whole series of doubt- 
Sul investments in which he had 
risked ‘just a little’ each time.” 
ee . « s 
MR. B... was full of enthusiasm Incidentally, Mr. B... has learned 
: whenhecametome,”’said Mr.Crowley. his lesson. Today he saves a definite 
“He had an opportunity to buy a__ part of every salary check, and he is 
considerable interest in a local mer- gradually building a reserve of sound 
chandising corporation. To pay for his securities, according to a plan of in- 
shares in the new venture, he wanted vestment we worked out together.” 
to sell a conservative bank stock. onde 
i “T was surprised. I knew that he 
f had inherited a comfortable estate The average investor, in planning a com- 
some years before, and he was sup-_ petence for himself, should consult a 
posed to be doing well in business. banker, or a high grade investment house 
“*You ought to hold on to this before he buys. Here he will learn how 
bank stock, Bob,’ I advised him. much he can reasonably expect to get, in 
‘Haven’t you got something else you income, without jeopardizing safety. He 
could close out? How about your _ will learn how the principle of diversifica- 
* stock in that X... firm?’ tion establishes another fundamental safe- 


PSANSY 
: fry 





“His face clouded. Hesitatingly he 
confessed that the firm in question 
had suffered great reverses. It was 
doubtful whether he could recover 
half his investment. 

“Then he went on tosketch an amaz- 
ing story of small misfortunes. A whole 
series of doubtful investments in which 
he had risked ‘just a little’ each time. 

“*This bank stock is all I’ve got 
left that’s saleable. I’ve got to use it 
to come back,’ he said desperately. 

“T was unable to change his pur- 
pose. He went into the new corpora- 


guard for his money. Here, too, the aver- 
age investor cgn expect an understanding 
and intelligent diagnosis of his own in- 
dividual needs. 

In all sections of the country, in widely 
differing types of communities, bankers 
know Straus bonds. Year in and year out, 
these bankers choose from the offerings of 
S. W. Straus & Co. for recommendation to 
their customers and for their own invest- 
ment needs. In the bonds S. W. Straus & 
Co. offers is every type of seasoned 


. . . ee 
security—railroad, municipal, real estate, 


public utility, and foreign bonds. 


Leo T. Crow ey, President of the 
State Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, takes a prominent part in 
the business and civic development of 
j Madison. Before becoming President of 
the State Bank of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Crowley served as a director. 


tion, and lost the remnant 
of his inheritance when the 
business failed for lack of 
capital. 

“T have seen many others 
make the same mistake as 


Mr.B... Indeed, I have come 


Send for this booklet — 


As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles of 
sound investment, S. W. Straus 
& Co. has prepared an interesting, 
easyv-to-understand booklet, ‘How 
to Invest Money.” Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguarding 








6 . 
NG Oe: to feel that adhering soa plan his future should own a copy of 
is the most Important rulein this booklet. It will be sent without 
conservative investment. charge. Write for booklet K-1005. 
ok 
ESTABLISHED 1882 S, W, S j RA | tS) & Co. INCORPORATED 
Straus Bul.pincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet K-1005, “How to Invest Money.” I am considering investing$..... 
Name 
¢ Address City : 





© 1929, by S.W. Straus & Co. 
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>> Player Control in Football << 


O ONE, EVEN THE most de- 
voted adherent of intercollegiate 
football today, will, I think, deny 

that there are evils in the body politic 
of the game. Yet few are the practical 
remedies suggested by friend and foe 
alike. Former Head Coach T. A. D. 
Jones of Yale some years ago made 
just such a suggestion when he pro- 
posed that the rival coaches sit in the 
stands during the game, leaving the 
actual direction to the players. The 
answer of the Harvard coach to this 
was to request that the Bowl be more 
thoroughly wired with telephones in 
order that his observers in the air could 
the more readily communicate with him 
upon the bench. And that was that. 
The idea died still born.  Inter- 
collegiate football today is still a game 
for the coaches and not for the players. 

It remained for Dr. Frederick Rand 
Rogers, the Director of Physical Edu- 
cation Division of the State of New 
York, to pick up the idea and actually 
put it into practice over a tremendous 
amount of opposition. The history of 
his struggles to make football in sec- 
ondary schools a game and not big 
business is extremely interesting; in 
brief, the idea came into effect in 
December, 1927, when the Central Com- 
mittee of the New York State Public 
High Schools Athletic Association 
adopted what has since been known as 
General Regulation No. I, providing 
that no coach shall interfere with play- 
ers during the game except to withdraw 
a man for physical reasons. This 
regulation is now in effect in many 
secondary institutions throughout the 
state, not as regards football only, but 
in connection with other sports during 
the year. 

My good fortune it was recently to 
attend two high school games in 
Buffalo played under General Regula- 
tion No. I, with the conduct of the 
game left entirely to the players. If 
any one wishes to get a picture of Player 
Control under perfect conditions, 
Buffalo is the place. Here Carl Burk- 
hardt, the energetic Supervisor of Phy- 
sical Education, has taken up the idea 
not merely in football but in nine dif- 
ferent sports played by the high school 
students of the district, and in Buffalo 
Player Control is not merely discussed 
in conferences, it is carried out in 
actuality upon the playing fields. Let 





By JOHN R. TUNIS 


me give you a picture of what it really 
means, 

Up in the press box of the mag- 
nificent new Buffalo  All-Scholastic 
Stadium sit the two rival coaches. A 
telephone stands between them, con- 
necting the coaches with the sidelines 
where stands a man to obey their wishes 
whenever they consider a substitution 
necessary. At mid-field sits a doctor 
who also has complete authority to re- 
move any player for physical reasons. 
There is no head coach sitting on the 
bench or kneeling on the sidelines 
plucking blades of grass to signal plays 
to the quarterback. There is no influx 
of substitutes coming in with specific 
directions from the end coach. There 
is no one warming up and down behind 
the bench with a big number on his back 
as a signal to the leader of the eleven 
on the field. In short, as one young 
man, a coach who incidentally had been 
bitterly against the idea when first in- 
troduced, said: 

“The General Regulation changes 
the man in charge [the coach] from a 
bench-manager to a teacher. And who 
will debate the desirability of this?” 

Now there were several things that 
this demonstration of Player Control 
proved to the observer. One was that 
this high school game was faster, 
smarter, and better played than most 
college games, that there were much 
fewer penalties, because, one presumes, 
the boys knew the rules better. The 
officials afterward told me this was a 
fact, and that a game played under the 
general regulation was much easier to 
umpire. Moreover, the playing was 
extraordinarily good, whether because 
the boys were depending upon their 
own brains and not upon the coaches is 
impossible to say. Obviously with the 
captain and not the coach in control, 
the team with the best captain will win 
—this was the belief of those who had 
seen many games played with the cap- 
tain leading his team in action. 

Many prominent coaches have ob- 
jected to the suggestion of Player Con- 
trol in football by pointing out that a 
youngster in a fierce game is unable to 
see things clearly, he is too confused 
with the demands made upon him to 
make proper substitutions or direct a 








team as a man can do sitting dispas- 
sionately upon a bench at the side. 
This objection came to my mind to- 
ward the end of one of the most bit- 
terly fought games I ever saw, a game 
at Buffalo between two high school 
teams. The ball was on the eight yard 
line, the half was drawing to a close 
and the score was still nothing to noth- 
ing. It was a tense moment. Then 
the captain of the defending eleven ran 
over toward the sidelines to call a sub- 
stitute. One player ran out, slipping 
on his helmet; but the captain shook 
his head and motioned the man back, 
another came forward but he was not 
the player desired, and the captain in- 
sisted on having the right man. It 
was a time when the confusion, the ex- 
citement, the uproar and cheering from 
the stands should have upset this 
youngster of sixteen; but the fact was 
he acted and handled himself like a 
calm and collected veteran. He had 
his finger on the team; he knew what 
he wanted and he got it. If Player Con- 
trol can do this sort of thing argu- 
ments against it sound excessively silly. 

One great trouble with American 
scholastic and collegiate sports is that 
we don’t let the boys grow up. We 
attempt to interfere and govern their 
games from the adult viewpoint. This, 
General Regulation No. I attempts to 
avoid. That it will be the great cure- 
all for the many excesses of football is 
to be doubted. But it is an idea, a 
sound. idea, a practical and workable 
idea, a courageous attempt to deflate 
the football bubble and put some com- 
mon sense into sport. Every one sin- 
cerely interested in athletics ought to 
rally to its support. Today, despite 
the opposition of the paid claque, the 
regulation is in effect and giving daily 
evidence of its worth in New York 
State scholastic athletics. That it can 
ever be transferred to the colleges is 
almost too much to hope. As one of 
the officials in a game at Buffalo re- 
marked to me cynically :— 

“No, it would never be successful in 
the colleges. There football is a big 
commercial business with stadiums to 
support and all the rest of it. With 
us here in the high schools football is 
a sport.” 

Could there be a more striking com- 
mentary upon the Great God Football 
than this? 
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>> The Leisure Arts << 
Speaking of Books —The Theatre—The Movies 


A Novel and Some Biographies 


HEN MRS. WHARTON writes 
about New York society, she has 
a subject which she, alone of 
important contemporary novelists, 
knows. Greenwich Village writes about 
Park Avenue, Park Avenue writes about 
Broadway, everybody writes about 
Harlem. But nobody, not the clever 
Jews from Poland nor the deep school- 
marms from Ioway, writes about the 
increasingly obscure 
group of people which 
lives and has long lived in 
New York, downtown, 
moving slowly up, caught 
in Murray Hill eddies, 
lost in brownstone back- 
waters; not always rich, 
not always prominent, not 
always virtuous; but al- 
ways secure in the right 
of eminent domain. Per- 
haps nobody knows that 
such a group exists. 
In Hudson River 
Bracketed; her new 


novel, Mrs. Wharton be- *« 


gan to write about these 
people, and they are in 
it, proud and conciliatory 
and ridiculous. But they are not the 
story. Mrs. Wharton began with one 
story and was diverted into another be- 
cause the first story was a romance 
but the second, a cause. She started 
out with an old family, run to seed in 
mesalliances, wayward sons and _ high- 
strung daughters; people rich in back- 
ground and poor in cash, tied to an old 
house such as one sees lost in the trees 
above New Hamburg or Fishkill: the 
Hudson River, New York of fifty years 
ago, bracketed by the covers of her 
book. And then a young genius from 
the West came, stumbling from 
Euphoria, ‘cradle of all the advantages” 
into Paul’s Landing, and he caught Mrs. 
Wharton’s eye. And he became the past 
as well as the present, part of onswim- 
ming Time. He is a beautifully in- 
tegrated figure, an unswerving com- 
pound of egoism, honesty and passion. 
His way is beset with pitfalls. He 
stumbles into all of them because he is 
not, like others, watching his step: his 


eyes are on the stars. He falls into 
the hands of the Philistines. The New 
York literary game, as it is now called, 
entices him, and he is beaten by those 
who play it skilfully. Mrs. Wharton 
spares him nothing, no petty success, no 
gross disillusion, no exquisite tragedy; 
because he is a genius and must stumble 
up the steep road to glory—or to 


silence. Which it is to be, we close the 


book without knowing. 
No recent novel of Mrs. Wharton’s 





From ‘*Every Soul Is a Circus’”’ by Vachel Lindsay (Macmillan) by his 


has impressed us so much as this one. 
It is beautifully written. Long ago 
Mrs. Wharton knew what her hero re- 
ceives for the first time when he is 
turned loose in the library at The 
Willows, “the mighty shock of English 
prose.” She has never forgotten it, 
nor the lessons in human psychology 


which she learned from her great 
master. In plot structure her book is 
perfect. Through the development of 


each character and each event, through 
the interplay of characters and events, 
the ends of poetic justice are served. 
Mrs. Wharton’s books are always read, 
and this one will be. It will be found 
to compare favorably with the finest 
work she has ever done. 

The sub-titles to the essays included 
in Twelve Against the Gods* by 
William Bolitho, as given the book’s 
jacket suggest a cheap tabloid head- 
line style which is happily not justified 
by the book. Mr. Bolitho writes in 
journalistic style, to be sure, but in the 


brilliant perfection of it. He plays 
against disorder, 
carefully _ set, 


rhetorical elegance 
untidy colloquialism 
against classic phraseology strung hap- 
hazard. The result is striking. His 
approach to the subjects of his bio- 
graphical essays on adventurers is 
forceful, intelligent, free from preju- 
dice as from sentimentality and fresh, 
even when he has no new material to 
offer. He uses his adventurers to prove 
a thesis, but none‘is stretched out of 
shape to fit the plan. 
Presenting the adventurer 
as the “most fascinating 
possibility of the white 
race,” he introduces his 
theme with an essay on 
Alexander the Great, 
whose “athletic ascetic- 
ism” has been of such 
influence, notably in Eng- 
lish training. The ad- 
venturer Mr.  Bolitho 
places at the opposite pole 
from the citizen. Ad- 
venture is the antithesis 
of patriotism, and the 
adventurer, who is suc- 
cessful, is always defeated 
success. From 
Alexander the Great, Mr. 
Bolitho carries his thesis through 
Casanova, Columbus, “the out-sider,” 
Mahomet, Cagliostro, Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden (of whom he does 
not-make the most) Napoleon, Cataline, 
whose career has special significance 
for Americans, Napoleon Third, and 
Wilson: and he includes two women, 
Lola Montez, of whom no one has writ- 
ten so well, and Isadora Duncan, the 
subject of a devastating essay which 
will be ill-received in some quarters. 
Of uneven excellence, the essays on 
Alexander (although it will hardly 
surpass Plutarch!), Cataline and espe- 
cially Wilson seem to us the finest. Mr. 
Bolitho’s book will repay reading. It 
is rich in quotable material none of 
which we have the space to use. In 
this book as in his newspaper column, 
Mr. Bolitho shows himself an imagin- 
ative humanitarian. His attitude is a 
happy mixture of idealism, common 





1. Appleton, $2.50. 
2. Simon and Schuster, $5.00. 
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A Timely New Book 


PALESTINE 


TODAY AND 


TOMORROW 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Dr. Stephen S. Wise says: “It is the most understanding book that has been 
written about Palestine.” It is also a most revealing book, based ona recent 
journey through Palestine and written largely since the recent riots between 
Jews and Arabs. The Zionist movement in all its aspects is graphically sur- 
veyed. You will finish this unusual exposition with a new understanding of 


Palestine and its problems, 


Just Published—at bookstores—$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . NEW YORK 








sense, humorous tolerance and what we 
must be permitted to call by the old- 
fashioned name of brotherly love. 
Theoretically every book should be 
reviewed by a specialist who adds to his 
critical sense a thorough knowledge of 
the subject of the book. The fact that 
this is impractical works to the ad- 
vantage of both writer and reader. For 
the reader, unless he is a student, reads 
all kinds of books; and the writer, un- 
less he is the author of text-books, 
writes for all kinds of readers, dream- 
ing of a public not limited by spe- 
cial interests. A lawyer would find other 
things to say about For the Defense; 
the Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall’ 
by Edward Marjoribanks. The ordi- 
nary reviewer can only say that it is 
the graphic story of an exciting life. 
Upon taking his first murder case, Sir 
Edward, one of the greatest criminal 
lawyers of our time, said, “I don’t know 
much law, but I can Jearn what there 
is to know about men and women.” He 
was the attorney for the defense in 
some of the most famous of modern 
murder cases, cases as well known here 
as in England. His qualities fitted 
him for his work, although they some- 
times got him into trouble. Eloquent, 
emotional, at need a virulent speaker, 
he espoused his clients’ causes with pas- 
sionate faith in their justice. At one 
time his career was nearly ruined by 
the Harmsworth whose 
enmity he had incurred by his plain 
speaking about their exploitation of the 
unsavory details of his cases. But he 
made a great recovery and died full of 


This biography is a labor of 


newspapers, 


honors. 





love. It is, furthermore, a fine example 
of a story told without the slightest in- 
trusion between reader and subject of 
the author’s personality or point of 
view. 

Another good biography, but of an 
entirely different sort is Hilaire Belloc’s 
Richelieu.’ We call it a biography for 
lack of a more exact description, for in 
the psychographer’s sense it is not 
biography at all. The chronology of 
Richelieu’s life is only suggested, his 
character is allowed to explain itself 
through his works, and the background 
of his time is hardly more _ than 
sketched. Mr. Belloc is a_ historian 
first and an essayist second. (Perhaps 
one should say a Catholic historian first 
and an English essayist second). His 
Richelieu is an historical essay upon 
the policies of Richelieu and their far- 
reaching, unintended’ effect. One 
thinks of Richelieu as the prime mover 
in the establishment of standing armies 
and navies and the modern revenue 
system. Mr. Belloc sees him, the great 
Catholic dignitary, as the man whose 
policies chiefly created the two great 
causes which move toward the possible 
disruption of Europe. “The first—the 
division of this (the European) society 
into two sharply opposed cultures— 
Catholic and Protestant—the second— 
the religion of patriotism: the worship 
of the Nation as the supreme object of 
affection: the sacrifice of general unity 
to local feeling. Richelieu, who created 
a nation out of a mass of warring 
nobles, and protected France from the 
most powerful of her enemies by setting 
up a Protestant power against them is, 
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according to Mr. Belloc, directly re- 
sponsible for the Europe of today. 
With M. Briand hoping for a United 
States of Europe, and with a Roman 
Catholic revival making itself felt all 
over Europe, Mr. Belloc’s book is of 
more than casual interest. 

Harry Salpeter has made in Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Boswell’? an enter- 
taining, well thought out addition to 





The Most Discussed Books 


THIS SELECTION is compiled from the lists of 
the ten best-selling volumes sent us by wire from 
the fcliowing bookshops each week: 


BRENTANO’s, New York; SCRANTOMS, INC., 
Rochester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; 
ScruGcGs, VANDERVOORT & BARNEY, St Louis; 
KBNDRICK BeELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN 
PILLoT Co., Houston; PAUL ELDER & Co., San 
Francisco; NORMAN REMINGTON Co., Balti- 
more; EMERY BirpD THAYER, [-ansas City; 
MILLER’Ss BOOK*SToRE, Atlanta. BuULLOCK’s, 
Los Angeles; MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chi- 
cago; STEWART KIDD, Cincinnati; J. K. GILL, 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Fiction 


A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway: 
Scribners. No one interested in the course of 
contemporary literature will miss this fine novel. 
The scene is the Italian front during the World 
War. 

Sincerity, by John Erskine: Bobbs Merrill. Light 
ironic tale of three people who aimed at sincerity 
and achieved silliness. Reviewed Nov. 13. 


The Good Companions, by J. B. Priestly: Har- 
pers, A _ delightful, substantial English story of 
a traveling dramatic company, full of common 
Sor par sentiment and good fun. Reviewed 
ct. e 


Fugitive’s Return, by Susan Glaspell: Stokes. 
The story of a woman’s life which progresses 
through unbearable tragedy to a _ period of 
spiritual anaesthesia and on to triumphant ac- 
ceptance. 


All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich Maria 
Remarque: Little, Brown. A searching and sensi- 
tive story of the World War. Reviewed June 5. 


Non-Fiction 


Lorenzo the Magnificent, by David Loth: 
Brentano’s. Clever rather than scholarly chronicle 
of a gorgeous period. Vivid and absorbing in spite 
of unfortunate colloquial style. 


The Tragic Era, by Claude Bowers: Houghton, 
Mifflin. A vigorous, careful and dramatic study 
of the Reconstruction. Reviewed Sept. 11. 


Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years, by Harriet 
Connor Brown: Atlantic Monthly Press: Little, 
Brown and Co. A rich and inspiring biography 
= a aed wife and mother.” Reviewed Novem- 
er 6. 


Queen Elizabeth, by Katherine Anthony: Knopf. 
This admirable study of the Virgin Queen will 
sustain the renewed interest of readers in the 
Tudor period. Reviewed Oct. 9. 


The Art of Thinking, by Abbe Dimnet: Simon 
and Schuster. Judging by the persistence of this 
title on this list, the wise and witty French- 
man’s teachings in an obsolescent art are being 
closely studied. 





the rapidly growing library of John- 
soniana-Boswelliana. Readers are in- 
vited to speculate as to why the devas- 
tating old curmudgeon and his never- 
to-be overthanked biographer, whose 
“meeting constituted the most important 
cross-roads encounter in literature” 
should be of such particular interest to 
journalists. Mr. Salpeter has a fine 





3. Macmillan. 
4. Lippincott, $5. 
5. Coward-McCann, $3.50. 
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knowledge of his subject and has had 
the advantage of new material recently 
made available. He has caught the 
spirit of both men, and he is illumina- 
ting on the subject of their influence up- 
on each other. His book makes clear 
some of the reasons for the hold which 
Johnson and Boswell have upon the 
imagination of posterity. Such books 
as this always tempt readers into a 
rereading of the original material. 
Therein lies their greatest value and 
their writers’ greatest satisfaction. 


‘‘My God Isa Mighty Man of War’”’ 


If supply is the result of demand 
two volumes, Hannibal’ by G. P. Baker 
and Ethan Allen’ by John Pell, indicate 
a perennial interest in war and men-at- 
arms which must be distinctly discour- 
aging to the pacifist. In Hannibal we 
have the paradox of a superlative mil- 
itary leader who at heart was probably 
not militaristic at all. A man of pecul- 
iarly modern type of mind, his natural 
inclination was to avoid war as a great 
waste but “economic necessity ;’”’ access 
to the important marts provided the 
urge to war in the third century before 
Christ as effectually as in the year of 
grace 1914. In Mr. Baker’s very in- 
teresting estimate of Hannibal’s his- 
torical significance, the author does not 
hesitate to state that the Carthaginian 
was “one of the remote fountains of 
the whole stream of Roman imperial 
monarchy.” The spiritual descent of 
Caesar is traced directly to Hannibal 
through Scipio Africanus and Sulla. 
Between Scipio and Hannibal during 
their titanic struggle, there was a cu- 
rious, almost romantic, intellectual 
sympathy and admiration which puz- 
zled their own generation and has in- 
trigued the imagination of historians 
for more than two thousand years. 
The undoubted mental affinity between 
the opposing generals furnishes a fas- 
cinating—and unsolvable—theme for 
psychological conjecture and warrants 
the general belief of their own contem- 
poraries that the terms of surrender 
were agreed upon between them before 
the battle of Zama made the fall of 
Carthage inevitable. Certainly those 
terms were more humane than either 
nation could have hoped for had they 
been arranged by statesmen or deter- 
mined by popular outcry. In the peace 
terms between Rome and Carthage 
there are amusing analogies to contem- 
porary disarmament agreements. For 
instance, regarding the famous war- 
elephants who played the same part in 
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Now published as a book 


The Story of a Hospital 
Unit on the Western Front 


By 


FREDERICK A. POTTLE 








ARTS OF THIS ARRESTING STORY have already appeared in 


the pages of The Outlook and Independent. 


This is the first time 


however that the readers have been offered the completed narrative of 
the young, cultured American who enlisted in the United States Army 
late in the year of 1917, and served as a private in a hospital unit just 
behind the front line during some of the most intense moments of the 


World War. 


Wiii1AmM Lyon Puetps says: “Frederick Pottle’s ‘Stretchers’ is the 


best book concerned with the war that I have read. 


I like it better 


than any of the novels, first, because it is true, and second, it is wildly 
exciting. It should take its place m the permanent literature of the war.” 


Price $3.00 
At all book stores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven ° 


+ Connecticut 











Hannibal’s tactics that the tanks have 
filled modern warfare—all of these 
elephants were to be surrendered and 
what is more significant, no more were 
to be trained! Had Hannibal con- 
tinued to train war-elephants, the need 
for raiding Zeppelins, submarines, gas 
and general schrecklichkeit as we know 
it might not have occurred! 

This biography is a moving but not 
sentimental chronicle of a defeat 
immortalized in the three words which 
sum up what most of us know about 
Carthage. It is a Song of the Van- 
quished. But it is also rich in those 
little ironies inevitable in any true ac- 
count of human proceedings on this 
earth. 

Drinking, roystering, swearing 
gorgeously, Ethan Allen emerges from 
the pages of John Pell’s biography 
like a figure from a pantheistic myth. 
Brutal as he unquestionably was, un- 
scrupulous, there is something of the 
nature-god in this Man of the Green 
Mountains. Washington said there was 
an original something about him and 
this something eventually caused con- 
siderable trouble to the commander-in- 


chief of the Continental forces for 
Ethan waged war with a gnomelike 
glee against British red-coats or his 
neighbors the Yorkers whom he hated 


. with a demi-god’s undying hate! Ethan 


was the oldest of eight children and 
some idea of his family affection is 
revealed by his own remark that his 
mother and Mary Magdalen were the 
only women ever delivered of seven 
devils. As for his own repute among 
his contemporaries, when lovely Fanny 
Wall was told that if she married Ethan 
she would become queen of a new coun- 
try (the New Hampshire Grants, now 
Vermont) she replied, “If I married 
the devil I would be Queen of Hell!” 
Nevertheless a short time after this 
she was married to Ethan and when the 
minister asked him if he would live 
with her in accordance with God’s or- 
dinance, he looked out of the window 
at his hills a moment before replying 
“God’s laws written in the book of Na- 
ture—yes.” Lawless and violent as he 
was every American of pioneer stock 
must feel kinship with Ethan in the 





6. Dodd Mead & Co., $3.50. 
7. Houghton Mifflin, $5.00. 
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Of special interest for readers of 
the Outlook and Independent 


Mrs. Eddy 


The Biography of a Virginal Mind 
By 
Edwin Franden Dakin 


This highly praised book is on sale in 
almost all bookstores, but because of 
strenuous opposition of followers of 
Mary Baker Eddy it has been banned 
from some. If you do not find it read- 
ily available, a copy can be purchased 
direct from the publishers. 


$5.00 at all complete bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Here’s the Inspiration Every 
Sunday School Teacher Neec!s 


PELOUBET'S 


Select Notes 


FOR. 1930 (sorh An 


By AMOS R.WELIS, Litt. DL LI 


it to give ‘he besa mele dpe R r 
quired for successful teaching. Adapted for all 
trades Pésthaid, $2.00 


A DAILY DIGEST OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 19430 
By AMOS R. WELLS 
Just what every member of a Bible Class necds 
convenient in form (vest pocket size), 
plete in helpfulness and stimulating to group 
discussion. Cloth, 35c. Leather, 50¢ 


BIBLE RECREATION BOOKS 
KNOW YOUR BIBLE? 


35th Thousand) 
By AMOS R. WELLS 
1500 questions and answers covering the main 


facts of the Bible. $1.00 postpaid 


GO TILL YOU GUESS 
By AMOS R. WELLS 
Applying to Bible facts, persons, etc, the ol 
game of “throwing light.’? 400 sections, 1000 
Bible references. $1.00 postpaid. 
STORIES JESUS HEARD AND 
STORIES JESUS TOLD 
By CARRIE BURR PROUTY 
Based on the historical method of Bible study. 
Phe writer pla rerself, in imagination, be- 
side the boy is and retells the stories 
loved. Illustrated, $1.50 
At All Booksellers 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





| very marrow of his bones. His epic 
is not always pretty—neither is the 
Odyssey. A reader who can perhaps 
remember a pioneer great grandfather 
in coon-skin cap and recall tales of the 
last—now vanished—frontiers, will be 
stirred in his American depths—and 
internationalists be damned—by this 
‘essentially American life—for “Part of 
this I was.” 
Mary SHIRLEY 


Behind the Blurbs 


E HAVE ALWways been great ad- 

mirer of Gertrude Stein. Give 
her one small idea that another writer 
would be able to make only a 7-word 
sentence of, and she'll spread it over 
50 cents’ worth of paper. Cheap 
paper at that. And even then the 
reader doesn’t get it until it’s explained 
by a third party. With her gift we 
could fill our col with a review of the 
first verse of Little Miss Muffett and 
have enough left over for next week. 
It seems to us however that she has 
rather abandoned her method in a re- 
cent essay? portrait? poem? in Blues 
(A magazine of New Rhythms pub. 
down in dear old Mississipp). For she 
says: “Grammar is as disappointed not 
is as Grammar is as disappointed.” 
Quite pithy, what? We don’t know 
that we’ve ever seen grammar so suc- 
cinctly, tersely and tellingly elucidated. 
Of course, she adds farther down: 
“Grammar is not as Grammar is as dis- 
appointed.” But that really doesn’t 
add anything. She said all she had to 
say the first time. The second sen- 
tence seems to us a halfhearted return 
to the earlier method. And in our 
opinion it doesn’t come off. She should 
have left it as it stood. Or else have 
turned it upside down and given the 
rest in a footnote. And anyway, what 
we want to see pretty soon is an illus- 
trated edition of Miss Stein’s books. 
By one of the older men—Gibson, for 
example. Or say Maxfield Parrish. 
(Guess we’ve done enough with that.) 
& & & Sneaking of illustration, N. C. 
Wyeth has done 16 full-pagers for 
| George H. Palmer’s translation of The 
Odyssey... We thought them very nice. 
#& & & The Princeton Univ. Press re- 
ports that one of its authors com- 
plained because all the copies of his 
book had been sold. They don’t give 
his name, so we can’t verify it. But 
we believe they’re truthful, as _ pub- 
lishers go. “* % & Recent editorial in 
N. Y. Times states that blood and 
' thunder fiction is being tested out in 
psychological lab. of Univ. of Chicago 
for its effect on reader. The experi- 
menter hopes to prove thrillers make 
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good nerve tonics. We suppose the 
time will come when every M. D. will 
have a small bookcase in his medicine 
cabinet. “You're thoroughly run down, 
my boy,” he’ll say. “Take one of these 
Edgar Wallaces after dinner every 
night. If you don’t feel better in three 
days, we'll take more drastic measures. 
One of this new series endorsed by the 
American Medical Association—Purple 
Tales for Pale People. They'll fix you 
up.” & % % An African Hall in the 
American Natural History Museum 
was the dream of Carl Akeley’s life 
which sent him on his last fatal ex- 
pedition to the Dark Continent. Story 
of the trip is well told in Carl Akeley’s 
Africa,’ by the wife of the explorer. 
There was necessity for haste, since 
ruthless slaughter of game herds by 
hunters in recent years has made secur- 
ing of specimens increasingly difficult. 
Many fine photographs. * * * The 
5:18 Mystery’ concerns queer doings 
in a railway carriage in which the gal- 
lant Freddy Reeve was starting on his 
vacation. Involved are lovely Miss 
Leveridge, a clergyman, an old lady, 
an unpleasant cockney, a horse-faced 
man, a large gentieman in spats and a 
man in a brown suit. Works up from 
simple disappearance through kidnap- 
ing to murder and exciting cross- 
country chase. Swift action and humor 
make it exceptionally good thriller. 
5 vols. in a 9-vol. story of California 
have just been pub." and we are im- 
pressed by exhaustive magnitude of the 
work, and extraordinarily complete 
and useful bibliographies. These 5 
are Pathfinders, Spanish Arcadia, 
Gold Days, Oxcart to Airplane and 
Outdoor Heritage. * *& * Our Secret 
War" is sometimes exciting popular ac- 
count of American Secret Service ac- 
tivities in late War. Hitherto our inter- 
national spy knowledge has been based 
on Oppenheim, and we were surprised 
to find that beautiful female spies 
played very small parts. There was 
Mata Hari, of course, but author de- 
liberately omitted her. On the whole, 
book contains much interesting ma- 
terial, and proves that our Intelligence 
was remarkably efficient. Its agents 
must have bad better command of Ger- 
man than the author. * * % Crime in 
Ink tells stories of cases in which 
David Carvalho, handwriting expert, 
played a part. Won't raise your blood 
pressure to danger puint, but if you're 
amateur criminologist it offers interest- 
ing facts and methods you should know 
about. Water R. Brooks. 
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fe The Russian Soviet Union ~< 


As Seen Through Recent Books 


THE FIRST decade after the 


N 
| red revolution it was natural that 


books about Russia should be as a 
rule either indictments or apologies— 
pamphlet propaganda in kind, how- 
ever thick the volumes or learned the 
titles. Now we are beginning to get 
more objective and realistic studies. 

The scenes shift so rapidly and the 
contrasts are so striking and paradox- 
ical that it requires an exceptionally 
qualified observer to see it and tell 
it as a whole. Such an interpreter has 
appeared in Maurice Hindus, who has 
written about Russia before. Now, in 
Humanity Uprooted (Cape and Smith), 
he gives us a faithful and consistent 
account of contemporary Russia and 
its people, treating all the topics about 
which we have most eager curiosity: 
religion, property, sex, and family. He 
discusses the effect of the revolution 
on peasant, proletarian, youth, woman, 
Jew, Cossack, intelligentsia, and com- 
munist; and shows us’ England, 
America, war, and revolution, as seen 
through Russian eyes. 

This is not in the least a partisan 
book, unless it is partisanship to help 
the reader to understand. From its 
glowing pages the Russian people again 
emerge, uprooted perhaps, but human. 

Professional _super-patriots and 
secret-service volunteers have for the 
most part grown weary of their silly 
attempts to discredit enlightened and 
liberal movements of thought by in- 
sinuations or direct charges of Bol- 
shevist subsidy. Both diplomats and 
financiers seem to have resigned them- 
selves to the idea that Russians also, 
whether we like it or not, will “live 
under institutions of their own choos- 
ing,’ changing them from time to time, 
gradually or suddenly, not because of 
outside demands, or in deference to 
the views of their neighbors, but only 
as a result of their own experience and 
their developing—-even if repressed— 
public opinion. Only those who, hav- 
ing been participants in the revolution 
or sympathizers with it, do not like the 
course which subsequent events have 
taken, still remain sufficiently wrought 
up, and are sufficiently informed, to 
continue the polemic against the com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Among them is Alexander Berkman. 
In collaboration with the Jewish 
Anarchist Federation he has written 
for the series of Outlines of Social 
Philosophies (Vanguard Press) a 
little book .of three hundred pages, 


What Is Communist Anarchism? Berk- 
man explains, with an air of patient 
tolerance, that anarchism is not bombs, 
disorder, or chaos; that it is not rob- 
bery and murder; that it is not a war 
of each against all; that it is not a re- 


turn to barbarism or to the wild state | 


of man. It is on the contrary, as he 
describes it, a condition of society in 
which there is no war, no violence, no 


monopoly, no poverty, no oppression, | 


no taking advantage of your fellow- 
men. For a few golden days in the 
autumn of 1917 such ideal anarchism 
prevailed in Russia. It was then that, 
with comparatively little bloodshed, the 
provisional government of Kerensky 


collapsed, the armies at the front dis- | 


solved, workers seized the factories, 
peasants the land, and all power passed 
to the Soviets. 


Of this economic revolution, re- 


sembling a general strike rather than | 


civil war, Berkman’s book is a warm 
defense. But it is equally an attack 
on the rise of the Bolshevik dictator- 
ship, the creation of a new government 
stronger and more tyrannical than-the 
old, as a result of which, so this 
Anarchist author declares, almost all 


the good results of the economic and | 


social revolution were lost. 
For disinterested and serious Ameri- 
can students of contemporary Russia 


the translation of the five-year eco- | 


nomic plan of the U.S.S.R. is an event 
of the first importance. It is issued 
by the Presidium of the State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan), and published 


in this country as T'he Soviet Union | 


Looks Ahead (Liveright). 


The Russian plan is comprehensive, | 


including a program of reconstruction 
and rationalization in all the leading 
branches of the national economy; and 


also very concrete and detailed, con- | 


sidering the vast ‘interests involved, the 
extent and variety of the geographical 
area in which it is to be carried out, the 
capital expenditures required to finance 
it, and the balance always to be kept 
in mind between city and country, and 
between private and politically social- 
ized enterprise. It is deliberately de- 
signed to hasten the process of trans- 
forming Russia from a country pri- 
marily agrarian to one predominantly. 
industrial, and emphasis is placed on 
“the idea of power development as a 
basis of economic planning and con- 
struction.” Ambitious projects are in- 
cluded, also, for raising the standard 
of rural living. Epwarp T. Devine. 
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BOOKS FOR 
Boys and Girls 


Kasperle’s Adventures 
BY JOSEPHINE SIEBE 


A famous story from 
Germany, of a wooden 
boy whose adventures 
are most amusing. 


$3.00 
Peregrin and the Goldfish 


By Mrs. Tom SEIDMANN-FREUD 


A charming story in big 
pictures of a small boy 
and a wonderful jour- 
ney. $2.00 





The Ballad of Tangle Street 
By PEGGY BACON 


A rare tale told in rol- 
licking verses and pic- 
tures by a famous au- 
thor-artist. $2.50 


The Sun’s Diary 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


An almanac for boys 


and girls. Selections 
from the classics, old 
diaries and modern 
poetry with a Red 
Letter Day for the 
owner’s important hap- 
penings. $2.00 


The Fat Camel of Bagdad 
By K. 0..58. 
(BARONESS DOMBROWSKI) 


Another funny book by 
one whose heroes, Ab- 
dallah and Rumswiddle 
have thousands of 
friends. $2.00 
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TURKEY 
AND NO TROUBLE 


Come pvown for a Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Thanksgiving, 
where everything is done for 
you. Turkey—and no trouble. 
Festivity—and no confusion. 
Dining-rooms luxuriously 
appointed, and sun-rooms, 
squash courts, Sandy Cove— 
a playroom for children... 
while over all is the homelike 
spirit that makes people come 
and bring their families to 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


Bring your family. Stay the 
week-end. Golf a little, ride a 
little, or bask in a deck-chair 
in the sun. Write for rates and 
literature. A Motoramp 
garage adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE-~ 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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Glorious winter vacations of recreation and 
romance, offering unsurpassed cruising comfort ; 
excellent cuisine, a pleasing personal service; 
comprehensive excursions ashore and enjoyable 
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Shore arrangements and special cruise features 
by the Frank Tourist Co. 
Illustrated booklet 15 , with full details, 
Sent on request. 
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Sse The Theatre << 


By FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


the London hit by John L. Bal- 

derston, recently brought to Broad- 
way, is a remarkable play. Not that 
the idea upon which it is based is new 
—the dramatist acknowledges his debt 
to Henry James’s unfinished story The 
Sense of the Past—nor likewise, the 
plot. In Looking Backward, Edward 
Bellamy presented his hero as a man 
from a past century, unexpectedly alive 
in the year 2000, and in love with a girl 
of the future. Mr. Balderston has 
simply reversed this process, so that 
his hero, a young American in London 
in 1928, is translated to the Berkeley 
Square of 1784, and falls in love with a 
girl of the past. 

Yet, Berkeley Square possesses its 
own distinct points. Principal among 
them is the inexorable sense of fate 
which it achiéves. Peter Standish, re- 
cently arrived from America to live in 
the house of his ancestors on Berkeley 
Square, completely immersed in the old 
letters and diaries which he has found 
there, knows so completely the personal 
history of the people who lived in this 
house in 1784 that when he is suddenly 
thrown back among them, he is like a 
main with second sight. Every act 
which takes place he knows is going to 
take place. Every action which 
threatens to upset what he knows will 
be the inevitable outcome of any situa- 
tion is to him at once an impossibility. 
So that it is no wonder that the in- 
habitants of the mansion oa Berkeley 
Square first draw apart from him, then 
look upon him with suspicion, and 
finally are filled with the fear that he 


iz SOME WAYS, Berkeley Square, 


is insane. 

Further, he proceeds 
to fall in love with the 
girl whom history says 
he never married; and 
she with him. So that 
while time is obliterated 
by their passion, his 
knowledge of the way 
affairs must turn out 
gives to destiny an im- 
placable aspect. Here, 
indeed, is the essence of 
tragedy: human love un- 
availing against dark 


WE LIKED: 


Porgy 


WwW 


<>] 


Gambling 


Whoopee 


As the action pro- 


ceeds and things begin ee er 


to happen which accord- Jenny 


ing to the record cannot 
happen, the peculiar 
madness which the 








Along Broadway 


Many Waters 
Strictly Dishonorable 
Sweet Adeline 

Bird in Hand 
Journey’s End 
Little Show 

Street Scene 


Karl and Anna 
It’s a Wise Child 


FOUND ENTERTAINING: 


Scarlet Pages 
Let Us Be Gay 
Hot Chocolates 


Sketch Book 
. Follow Thru 
fate. Candle Light 
June Moon 


Among the Married 
Street Singer 

New Moon 
Criminal Code 

The Channel Road 
A Wonderful Night 


situation induces in Peter Standish is 
communicated to the audience; produc- 
ing one of the strangest situations, full 
of a moving suspense that lifts the play 
completely out of the class of ordinary 
drama. In fact Berkeley Square should 
be a tragedy all the way through. Yet, 
Mr. Balderston has contrived it so 
deftly that it is delicately flavored with 
comedy and irony, more than a little 
touched with mystery, and produces 
upon the beholder when the curtain has 
finally fallen, none of the stark tragedy 
of a Macbeth, but rather the gentle 
sadness of Cyrano de Bergerac’s last 
hours in the garden with the leaves of 
Autumn falling, falling .... 

To enjoy such a play to the full, per- 
haps one should be old enough to have 
been touched somewhat by the mystery 
of the human soul and its brief passage 
on this earth. But for this observer, 
at least Berkeley Square possesses a 
unique quality which most purely ob- 
jective love stories lack. 

How does Peter Standish get from 
the Twentieth Century to the days of 
Queen Anne? While Mr. Balderston 
does not reveal this—and_ perhaps 
rightly—all that is clear is that the 
room remains the same in both cen- 
turies, except for the necessary changes 
in styles of upholstery. To all intents 
and purposes, Berkeley Square itself 
remains the same. And since the action 
of both centuries takes place in pre- 
cisely the same surroundings, there is 
evoked most distinctly that peculiar 
sense of the past which Henry James 
strove to isolate. In the end, the Peter 
Standish of this day is supposed by his 
friends merely to have 
suffered from an attack 
of fever for a week, and 
thus to have been out of 
his mind. And_ there 
you have an explanation 
for your literalists. Yet 
what did happen to 
Peter Standish? Did 
two personalities, both 
named Peter Standish, 
change places, or has it 
been indeed merely a 
fever dream of a gentle- 
man of the present day? 
Or, does time hold all 
things within itself so 
that everything that 
ever existed still exists, 
and everything that is 
to come exists now be- 
side it? 
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>> The Movies <~< 


By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr 


>p “Condemned” 


FRENCH THIEF serving time 
on Devil’s Island; a pompous 
warden’s pretty wife; an escape 

in which she has a prominent part. 

Ronald Colman to play the thief, 
and Ann Harding the wife; Dudley 
Digges, of the Theatre Guild, to do the 
warden, and Louis Wolheim as a jolly 
two-fisted murderer, the hero’s pal. 
Sidney Howard to write the dialogue 
—and we ought to have a pretty good 
talking movie. But, as it turns out, we 
haven’t such a good talking movie as 
you might think. 

Well played, well directed and (in 
parts) well written, Condemned suffers 
heavily under a labored plot and a 
number of far-fetched situations, and 
ends on a flat note. The distinction 
and rare ability of its star make it 
worth seeing, and the same goes for the 
rest of the principals. But it isn’t a 
first-rate picture. 

If Condemned adhered throughout to 
the excellent light, romantic comedy 
at which Ronald Colman is so adept, 
it would be far better entertainment. 
If it led up to an amusing, exciting 
climax its improbable portions could be 
the more easily forgiven. Mr. Howard 
has felt that a convict story should be 
earnest and solemn, at least in spots, 
and that renunciation, redemption and 
retribution, the deadly three R’s of the 
movies, must be writ large all over the 
scenery. So that the youth of our fair 
land won’t think it’s just a happy lark 
to be sent to Devil’s Island. 

To be quite fair to the author of 
They Knew What. They Wanted and 
Ned McCobb’s Daughter and The 
Silver Cord, we think that Sidney 
Howard was only trying to avoid two 
typical movie 
clichés when he 
evolved what turned 
out to be two un- 
fortunate lapses in 
the construction of 
his story. We refer 
to the facts that the 
hero is a real thief, 
and not merely an 
innocent man, 
wrongfully accused 
—and that the end- 
ing is somber and 
uninspiring. 
It wasn’t good busi- 
ness to cast the 
heroic and romantic 


run. 


music. 
inept picture, 


Mamoulian. 


so-so material. 


Welcome 





Now Showing 
Disraeli: George Arliss should be 
seen and heard at least once. 


Flight: This rousing air picture (with 
a fool love story) is having a long 


Sweetie: Nancy Carroll, Jack Oakie 
and Helen Kane in a comedy with 
Silly but exuberant. 


Applause: Helen Morgan in a dull and 


strangely redeemed 
by the unusual direction of Rouben fans will 


They Had to See Paris: Will Rogers 
rolls them into the aisles, with only 


Danger: 


first talkie keeps up his own high 
standard. 


Ronald Colman as a minor felon nor 
was it elevating to see him paying at 
the last for his misdeeds. Not even 
though the heroine vowed she would 
wait for him for practically an in- 
definite period, if necessary. 

As a final commentary, let us quote 
a gifted lady member of Condemned’s 
first night audience: She wanted to 
know what real-life husband of a pretty 
blonde wife would have been such an 
utter sap as to hire Ronald Colman for 
a kitchen boy. 


>> “The Trespasser” 


F THIS PicTURE had appeared as a 
I stage play it would have been 
laughed off the boards on its opening 
night. 

To laugh off the performance of 
Gloria Swanson in the leading réle, or 
of Robert Ames in her support would 
be less easy, but not impossible; for 
both of them have rather sententious 
réles that almost defeated them. Miss 
Swanson is a stenographer and Mr. 
Ames the son of a millionaire, and a 
Chicago millionaire at that; they marry 
secretly, but not successfully, for it is 
their fate to have the boy’s father suc- 
ceed in getting the marriage annulled, 
and his son remarried to a girl with 
social position. 

Miss Swanson bravely returns to 
stenography and gives birth to a child, 
whose position is anomalous: he was 
born in lawful wedlock, but he has no 
papa. 

To remedy the situation, Miss Swan- 
son accepts. protection from her 
wealthy employer and keeps on accept- 
ing same until the wealthy employer 
dies. 

Then she is forced to appeal to her 
former husband, 
who is willing to re- 
turn to her, but for 
the fact that he has 
another wife, his 
father’s choice. 

This lady, con- 
veniently dies, and 
—finish the story 
for yourself. 

Gloria Swanson 
enjoy 
hearing this vivid 
actress talk and 
sing; she does both 
well. But her 
picture was undis- 
tinguished? 


Harold Lloyd’s 
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In the beginning, God.. 
In the end, God .ccccees 
In between, God....... 


You will be differently minded and fill 
in those three blanks above differ- 
ently after reading 


WHAT DO WE 
MEAN BY GOD? 


C. H. Valentine 


Valentine ignores any and all offers of 
what profess to be superhuman aids. He 
does not look to Scripture or to ecclesias- 
tical tradition for his arguments. Instead 
he delves into the study of human ex- 
perience on its various levels of appre- 
hension. Religion is to him essentially a 


response between personality and reality. | 
Price $2.00 


THE PRIMITIVE 


CHURCH 
By Canon B. H. Streeter 
Author of “Reality,” etc. 
The first is perhaps the most interesting 
and certainly the most critical century of 
the Christian movement. That story 
brought up to date is worthily presented 
here by an eminent scholar in a_ thor- 
oughly readable style. Price $2.50 


By John Rathbone Oliver 

Author of “Victim and Victor.” 
However you got into the line of work 
by which you earn your living you have 
not been able perhaps to get out of it 
since. How you long sometimes to make 
your life over into a four-track, broad- 
guage existence. Do so vicariously and 
have a bully time doing so by reading all 
about how Oliver leads such a fourfold 


existence in twentieth century America. 


Price $2.50 


SCIENCE AND THE 


UNSEEN WORLD 


By A. S. Eddington 
Author of “The Nature of the 
Physical World” 


Read what the foremost living exponent 
of the knowledge which comes into the 
human mind over the wires of the nerves 
—knowledge of the seen—has to say of 
that other kind of knowledge which comes 
in by wireless—knowledge of the unseen. 
Illuminating in the extreme with tonic 
properties for your faith which you must 
not miss. Small in size and price, but im- 
measurably cheering in content. $1.25 


PALESTINE: TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


A Gentile’s Survey of Zionism 
By John Haynes Holmes 


A most fair-minded description of the very 
forces which led to the vast upheaval at 
the end of the Summer in Palestine. 
Stephen Wise says of it, “the most un- 
derstanding book that has been written 
about Palestine.” Price $2.50 
At your bookstore or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Forecast 


The 
Outlook and Independent 
Announces 


THE ENORMOUS popularity of stan- 
dardized fiction has always been 
a mystery to us. In the leading 
article of the next issue, “Opiates 
for the Masses,” Johan Smertenko 
explains the appeal of the happily 
ended love story on the basis of 
vicarious satisfaction. The suc- 
cess, Mr. Smertenko declares, of 
this conventional theme is due to 
the fact that it provides a cathar- 
sis for sex starvation. Mr. Smer- 
tenko is a regular contributor to 
The Outlook and Independent. 


we 

IN REPLY TO the repeated accusation 
that “we have sold out body and 
soul to the liquor gang” it gives 
us great pleasure to announce that 
we have with great difficulty 
secured an article by a dry leader. 
“As Dr. Wilson Sees It” which 
will appear in the form of an in- 
terview with Ray T. Tucker, is 
an expression of the views of the 
Rev. Dr. Clarence True Wilson on 
prohibition enforcement. It may 
interest our readers to know that, 
according to the General Secre- 
tary of the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Pub- 
lic Morals, the Canadian govern- 
ment is profiteering in drink, that 
President Harding became a tee- 
totaler after his election, and that 
President Hoover was elected on 
a dry issue. Mr. Tucker is a Wash- 
ington correspondent whose politi- 
cal articles have attracted con- 
siderable attention. 


rr 

WHAT WITH THE recent activities of 
Messrs. Eyanson, Bingham and 
Grundy, not to mention Mr. 
Shearer, we are glad to announce 
“The Need for Lobbies” by E. 
Pendleton Herring. Mr. Herring, 
who is an instructor in the depart- 
ment of government at Harvard, 
believes that the present investi- 
gation may lead to regulation of 
legitimate lobbying. 


we 

THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT of Mrs. 
Springer’s biography of Mrs. 
Eddy describes the vicissitudes of 
the three years following her re- 
covery. Although much of this 
period was spent in the homes of 
Spiritualists, she never stayed 
long with any one family, usually 
leaving at the request of the mis- 
tress of the house. On one occa- 
sion she was even ejected at night 
in a rainstorm. 





HERE’S A_ LIQUID called 
“Rout” which comes in a can and is 
useful in removing chewing gum, 
tar, road oil and grease from Fords and 
Rolls Royces. You simply apply with 
a cloth, let stand for a minute, then 
wipe off. 
It works also on rugs, linoleum, tile, 
metal and so on. We know: we've 
tried it. 


pe WuiskeETTE is another adapta- 
tion of steel wool for scouring. It is 
built like a brush, all the fibres run- 
ning parallel, and enclosed in cloth for 
the protection of the hands,—the ends 
of course exposed. More efficient and 
easier to handle than the ordinary steel 
wool pads. 


p> WE LIKED very much some panels 
of old French wall paper seen at Wana- 
maker’s. They are hand blocked, in- 
clude a wide range of scenes and colors, 
and are of a size suitable to be placed 
over doors or mantels. One hunting 
scene was delightful, with hounds in 
full cry, a galloping huntsman, and a 
gentleman aiming his gun—the quarry 
and target being evidently a quite un- 
concerned damsel balancing a jar on her 
head. 

She’s not more than three yards 
from the gun muzzle, but her unconcern 
makes us feel sure that she knows he 
won’t shoot—he’s only having his little 
joke. 

In the same store we gazed also upon 
several cases of glittering silver gilt 
hunting trophies—huge vine wreathed 
cups, mostly late 18th and early 19th 
Century English pieces. Very gorgeous, 
but we didn’t buy one for ourself be- 
cause we felt it would look a bit too 
ostentatious in our modest home. 


p> A SHAKER THAT won't clog and will 
work with damp salt might interest you. 
Inside the cap—which is chromium 
plated to resist tarnish—is a coating of 
a special material to which salt won’t 
cling. 

Another feature, useful when the 
salt is dry, is a special device which 
shuts off the salt when the shaker is 
inverted, so that you won’t get too much. 
The container is of glass, in various 
shades. 


fp} THe Cicapvor is a cigarette box 
which, at a touch on the little jigger at 
the bottom, delivers a cigarette to you. 
No springs or complications to get out 
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>e Ivory, Apes and Peacocks ~~ 


By W. R. BROOKS 


of order—and a very neat looking piece 
of work. 

Also for smokers who can’t seem to 
avoid dropping sparks and ashes all 
over everything, a cigarette holder 
which encloses the entire cigarette in a 
fine mesh screen—a sort of modified 
pipe—so that the ashes can’t get out. 
Personally we think if you need one of 
these contraptions to protect your 
clothes then you ought not to smoke 
anyway. 

Just as a hundred years or so ago it 
was felt that no gentleman should drink 
unless he could hold his licker. 


b> May we say again that we are 
always glad to give you any information 
you wish regarding articles mentioned 
in this department? Just send us a 
post card and we'll reply immediately, 
at least we'll try to 


b> ANOTHER NEw monthly idea, to 
which we can subscribe in no sense of 
the word, is Playchoice, the play of the 
month. This service will select the 
best play on Broadway each month for 
six months, beginning November, and 
will supply you with good orchestra 
seats for $27.50. That averages $4.58 
plus, per seat. Darn near four-sixty, 
at that. More than we, for one, want 
to spend on any play that we haven't 
picked out ourself. Particularly since 
we’ve just been accompanying the stock 
market on its downward rush. We’re 
staying home nights now, knitting up 
the tattered sleeve of care, 


b> For one-Firty you can get a small 
chopping set for nuts, fruits, etc., con- 
sisting of a six-inch hardwood bowl and 
six-bladed stainless steel chopper, with 
handle in green, blue, red or yellow. 
The bowl can be had plain or lacquered 
to match. 


SPS A CuristMas carp which contains 
a needle and 68 needlefuls of thread in 
17 shades, for mending stockings and 
lingerie, seems to us to have a little 
more to recommend it than the usual 
Yuletide greetings with which we will 
all soon be stuffing the mail boxes of 
the country. Sending out Christmas 
cards is one of the things we all feel 
we have to do, because everybody else 
does them. Just as we all merrily 
bought stocks a while back. (A slip of 
the typewriter. Excuse it, please. We 
didn’t’ mean to mention the market 
again. ) 
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SS From the Life <~ 


By IBBY HALL 


>> One Life 


OME twenty years before the 
.) American Civil War, there was 

born—and lately there died—an 
obscure Negro. 

He opened his eyes, innocently 
enough, on a world into which he had 
been born a slave. Around him, as he 
pressed tranquilly into existence, the 
faces that laughed and scowled, sang 
and muttered, were as black as his 
own. But the sun that warmed and 
enlightened him was yellow as a candle 
flame against darkness. The dark trees 
broke into a fountain of green above 
his eyes—to fall later in pools of crim- 
son about his feet. And under the 
flowers, the dark and exciting earth, 
which he dug into with eager hands, 
was the color of his skin. 

Rising gradually from oblivion he 
sometimes paused and breathed into 
himself this world of colors, his small 
and unknown person the unconscious 
center of a universe. 

He was owned by the universe of 
which he was the center. It was no 
shock to him, then, to discover with his 
childhood that he was owned by the 
people who gave him enough to eat, 
clothes to cover him and walls to keep 
him from the cold. These were a 
mysterious people. Their appearance 
was a miracle of whiteness in front of 
which the child was speechless with 
curiosity and admiration. And they 
moved and spoke in a light which to 
him was undiscoverable. By the time 
he discovered it, this light of freedom, 
it vanished, for it had become his own. 

The times kept strange touch with 
him. As he grew up from childhood 
he was taught to sweep and run 
errands, to wash dishes and wait on 
the table, to black boots and drive 
horses. He was taught to use his un- 
accustomed body in hard work; to bend 
and whittle his wild mind in the effort 
to be a good servant. By the time he 
had learned his trade, a war had swept 
over his head and he was free. In the 
same time he had become a young man. 

As he had grown up unconsciously a 
slave, he moved on now unconsciously 
into freedom. The work which he had 
learned to do became his pride; the 
outside world, repeating the changes 
and delights of childhood, was his hap- 
piness. 

As he grew older there arose through 
his affections the only two problems 
that ever troubled him. Year by year 


he saw the family that had once owned 
him, whose free servant he had become, 
changed and scattered. He took care 
of them through illness. He saw them 
poor. He watched them die. There 
was left finally only one of them all 
for him to look after. She had been a 
young woman when he was a little boy. 
Would she die before him, or would 
she live on after him? And if he 
should die first, who would be doing 
for her then? This made him anxious. 

His second problem had grown up 
with him out of the war: his own race. 
Thoughts of them were strangely con- 
fused with his childhood, his innocence 
and ignorance, his beginning. No one 
owned them now but themselves. Who 
was going to teach them and look after 
them? He should have been able to 
help them, he told himself. 

In the end, the work that he was 
doing was taken from him. He could 
not believe it, but it was true he was no 
longer able to work. He was only 
something over eighty, while his old 
Mistress was needing to be looked after 
and not likely to live much longer. Yet 
he was to be put in a Home where he 
himself would be taken care of by other 
people. He could not believe it. He 
would die of it. 

He had never given much heed to 
money, but it was money that com- 
forted him now. The little that he 
had earned, he had saved, and it had 
mounted up to two thousand dollars. 
It was not enough—he wrinkled his 
brow as he counted it—but it was what 
his lifetime had managed. She was al- 
most a hundred years old. The money 
would help take care of her until the 
end. Afterwards, it could go to one of 
those colleges that were teaching his 
people. He made his will that way. 

There was nothing for him to do now 
but to enjoy life. The long way that 
he had come stretched behind him like 
a pleasant road. If he had been told 
that he had risen from slavery to free- 
dom and modest wealth, he would have 
been puzzled. If it had been pointed 
out to him that he had grown from 
ignorance and dependence to a con- 
scious manhood that cared for those 
who had been his superiors, that con- 
tributed to his race, he would have been 
bewildered. 

He would have answered only that 
the end of life made him remember 
childhood—and the warm exciting 
earth that had lain all about him, hold- 
ing its trees and flowers. 
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THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 
PHONOGRAPHS 
macnines 
























Isn’t wing shooting hard 
enough without making it 
harder by ne a gun that 
is dirty, pitted or poorly 
oiled? 

Use 3-in-One after every day's 
shooting. Clean your gun thor- 
oughly. Then swab the barrels 
with 3-in-One and rub it on the 
outside for perfect protection 
against rust and pitting. 

Also oil the firing mechanism 
with this excellent gun oil to keep 
it working smoothly and instantly 
responsive to yourtriggersqueeze, 


3-in-One 


Standby of hunters, trapshooters, 
soldiers, marines and peace offi- 
cers for over 35 years. The scien- 
tifically blended properties of 
three highest quality oils—animal, 
mineral and vegetable—make 3-in- 
One the perfect gun oil. 

Sold everywhere by sporting 
goods, hardware, drug and gener- 
al stores. Two size Handy Oil Cans 
and three size bottles. 


Manufactured since 1894 
Three-In-One Oil Company 
130 William St., New York, N.Y, 


FREE « Generous sample and 
* illustrated Dictionar 
of Uses. Request both on a postal. 












THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 


HAMPTON HOSPITAL 
| School of Nursing 


Southampton, L. 1. 8-hour day. 2%4 year course-monthly allows 
ance $15. Scholarship prizes. Ideal living conditions. Require- 
ments 2 years High School. Write school principal for informatio 




















WANTED Missing Copies of 
sous The Outlook and Independent 
The Los Angeles Public Library, The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Purchasing Department of the Unite! 
States Government are desirous of com- 
pleting their files of The Outlook and 
Independent of which the following copies 
are missing. We, therefore, take the lib- 
erty of asking our readers, who may feel 
so disposed, to make donations of these 
issues in the interest of the general 
public. 
August 29th. 1928 September 5th, 1928 
January 2nd, 1929 January 9th, 1929 
January 16th, 1929 


Address your copies to 
The Outlook and Independent, 
120 East 16th Street, 
New York City. 
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Raids on the Pantry 
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then some. It proposed to accomplish 
this by means of a tangle of legalistic 
red tape through which the Govern- 
ment would have to cut its way every 
time it tried to proceed against vio- 
lators of the Food and Drugs Act. It 
was introduced at the instance of and 
had the hearty support of makers of 
saccharin, a coal tar product used by 
dishonest manufacturers for the sweet- 
ening of food products and, what is 
considerably more significant, it was 
also supported by the patent medicine 
industry, many of whose members find 
the present swift and summary meth- 
ods of the enforcing officials an acute 
inconvenience. 

What apparently led to the formu- 
lation of the Williams Bill was the irri- 
tation felt by the saccharin manufac- 
turers over “multiple seizures” of food 
products sweetened with their product. 
Instead of being decently moderate 
about it, and confining themselves to 
“single seizures,’ found in some one 
store or warehouse, the enforcing 
officials sought out the whole output of 
the offending manufacturers and 
brought about their attachment by the 
courts. This stopped the sale of the 
product altogether till it could be de- 
termined by formal court trial whether 
or not the law had been violated. 

“Multiple seizure,’ as opposed to 
“single seizure,” is a measure adopted 
by the Government only in very bad 
cases. Multiple seizures of bottled 
olives were made, for instance, during 
the botulism scare. Certain food prod- 
ucts are subject to infection by an 
organism known as bacillus botulinus, 
which, if allowed to develop, produces 
a deadly poison which, if eaten, pro- 
duces botulism, and is usually fatal in 
a short time. The outbreak of botulism 
occurred before the need for precau- 
tionary measures against it were fully 
understood. Manufacturers are now 
fully alive to the measures necessary 
for its prevention. 

But the instance of the saccharin 
sweetened product mentioned above 
was a case of sheer rascality; and it 
was thought by the enforcement 
officials to deserve no quarter. At any 
rate it got none. The Government 
gathered in the saccharin sweeted 
product wherever it could be found. 
Saccharin is a drug. It is in no sense 
a food, and it has no nutritive value 
whatever. Its merit from the stand- 


point of the dishonest manufacturer is 
that it is very cheap, and is many times 
sweeter than sugar, so that a little goes 
a long way. 


There is a difference of 





opinion among food chemists as to 
whether saccharin is deleterious to 
health in small doses but there is no 
difference of. opinion as to its being 
a poison when administered in large 
doses. 

After the seizure of the saccharin 
sweetened product the Government 
brought criminal charges against the 
manufacturer. The changes were based 
on the allegation that saccharin is dele- 
terious to health, The Government 
was not able, as against the testimony 
of éxperts employed by the defendant, 
to prove this, with regard to saccharin 
in small doses, to the satisfaction of the 
jury. The case was tried twice, with 
a hung jury each time. The reason of 
course was that in criminal prosecu- 
tions the Government has to prove its 
allegations beyond reasonable doubt. 
Mere preponderance of evidence will 
not do. After the two mistrials, it was 
concluded that there was insufficient 
evidence for a criminal prosecution, 
and the case was dismissed. In subse- 
quent saccharin cases the Government 
alleged the presence of a deleterious 
substance, with the added charge that 
the substitution of a non-food, non- 
nutrient substance in place of the 
highly valuable food product, sugar, 
constituted adulteration. No manu- 
facturer ever attempted to contest that 
charge; and always the manufacturer 
would either come in and admit the 
Government’s charges, or else allow his 
products to go by default. The mat- 
ter was never decided in court. 

It was soon after this that Senator 
Williams introduced his Bill. The 
Bill did not mention saccharin, but it 
had the open support of the saccharin 
manufacturers. Its ostensible purpose 
was to protect the worthy manufac- 
turer from the autocratic and summary 
police methods of the Department of 
Agriculture. It provided that before 
any seizure of suspected goods could 
be made, a hearing must be granted the 
manufacturer before a committee com- 
posed of a representative of the Treas- 
ury Department, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Department of 
Agriculture. If, after such a hearing, 
the Committee decided that the law had 
been violated, a single seizure would 
be permitted, and no more—save that 
if the goods contained poison, was made 
up of a filthy, decomposed or putrid 
animal or vegetable substance, or was 
a portion of an animal unfit for food, 
or of an animal that had been diseased, 
a multiple seizure might be made. It 
was also provided that not more than 
one action could be pending in the 
courts at one time till an adjudication 
had been made against the article. 
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This bill did not pass; but there is 
every indication that it will be revived. 
The advantages of it are clear. It is 
equivalent to forbidding a policeman to 
arrest a swindler till he can call a com- 
mittee meeting of some sort and get the 
necessary authority—by which time of 
course, the swindler can dispose of his 
loot, establish his alibis, and build up 
as much fake evidence as he may need. 
Delay is invaluable in such cases. 

It is worth mention in passing that 


‘this steady effort in certain quarters to 


substitute non-nutritive articles for 
food is a far reaching thing. There 
has been a drive, for instance, to have 
mineral oil put on the permissible list 
of articles used in the preparation of 
food, so that it might be used in place 
of olive oil, and other recognized oils, 


for canning sardines, and also for 


shortening cake and bread mixtures. 
Mineral oil is at present widely used, 
in a highly refined form, for the relief 
of constipation. In a less refined form 
it is excellent for the lubrication of 


machinery. 

But to come back to the Williams 
Bill. The people who would make real 
money under the Williams Bill are 
those who make patent medicines. The 
virulence and cleverness of the assaults 
made by some members of the food in- 
dustry on the Food and Drugs Act has 
been a slight matter compared with the 
attacks that have come ¢rom certain 
sections of the drug industry. Some 
drug publications have been especially 
loud and persistent in their denuncia- 
tions of the Food, Drug and _ Insecti- 
cide Administration, and have urged 
editorially that the law needs changing, 
and that the Williams Bill must be 
passed, 

Here is an instance which illustrates 
why makers of patent medicines favor 
the Williams Bill. A drug manufac- 
turer in New England put out a lini- 
ment which he offered as a_ posi- 
tive cure for tuberculosis, arterio- 
sclerosis, cancer, locomoter ataxia, and 
other diseases. A multiple seizure was 
made on the ground that the stuff was 
vicious, and was fraudulently labeled. 

The manufacturer sought an injunc- 
tion to prevent the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from seizing his goods. The 
injunction was not granted, but had the 
injunction been issued his goods could 
not have been touched; and he could 
have continued to ship and sell his nos- 
trum in quantity unless the injunction 
was finally dissolved, or unless the 
court decision finally went against him. 
In the meantime, he would have made 
quite a killing. The point is this: that 
man, had there been a Williams Bill 
amending the Food and Drugs Act, 
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could have gone on with his sales for 
many years because of the red tape and 
the single seizures. 

How difficult it is for the Govern- 
ment to control such rogues is well 
illustrated by what happened last win- 
ter during the influenza epidemic. The 
market was flooded with nostrums 
advertised as sure cures for influenza, 
grippe, and pneumonia. Medical 
opinion says that no medical specific 
exists for any of these diseases, and that 
the only known cure is found in natural 
methods. On the ground that the sale of 
such remedies was clearly fraudulent 
the Government began a far-reaching 
campaign. About 300 single seizures 
were made, and none of these were con- 
tested. When one preparation, adver- 
tised as a pneumonia cure, was seized 
in Baltimore, the maker promptly re- 
moved from his label everything in the 
way of a fraudulent claim, but he con- 
tinued to make fraudulent claims in 
his advertising, which could not be 
interfered with. So long as his label was 
immaculate he could not be touched. 

There are many instances of that; 
and it is now felt by many of the 
officials who have the work in charge 
that the law ought to cover all forms of 
advertising of Food and Drugs. Some- 
thing may soon be doing along that 
line. For instance, Senator Smoot lately 
proposed an amendment to bring all 
advertising of foods and drugs under 
the Food and Drugs Act, and further 
to include tobacco and tobacco products 
within the jurisdiction of the law. 
Since that would strike directly at 
advertising regarded as objectionable, 
as false, misleading, or fraudulent, 
Senator Smoot’s aggressive move has 
thrown a thorough scare into the pat- 
ent medicine industry. 

With regard to fraudulent patent 
medicines, it is, of course, evident that 
a distinction is to be made between the 
fraudulent kinds and the many _repu- 


Reputable manufacturers find that they 


can make more money by selling an > 


honest product at a fair price to a pub- 
lic that has confidence in the product. 
The National Preservers Association, for 
instance, is advocating an amendment 
to the Food and Drugs Act which will 


establish by statute definite technical | 
for commercial preserves, | 
jellies, jams, and apple butter, and will | 
require that any produce falling below | 


standards 


such standards even in ‘the slightest 


degree be labeled “imitation,” and bear | 
on the label a list of the ingredients | 


used in order of their weight. For 
instance, “Imitation Strawberry Jam, 
composed of corn sugar, cane sugar, 
pectin, strawberries, artificial color, 
and added acid.” Seventy-five per cent 
of jellies, jams, preserves, and apple 
butter on the market were once “com- 
pounds” or else out and out imitations, 
and only twenty-five per cent were pure. 
Today the figures are reversed. 

The National Canners Association is 
another branch of the Food Industry 


which is keen about putting more teeth | 


into the Food and Drugs Act. It is 
supporting an amendment to the Act 
authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to prescribe standards for vari- 
ous sorts of canned goods, and to pre- 
scribe labels to be used with all canned 
goods falling below the standard so set. 

What all this means is that the 
canned food industry has grown enor- 
mously as a result of the public confi- 
dence in canned goods which developed 
after the passing of the Food and 
Drugs Act. It now proposes to capital- 
ize that confidence by guaranteeing its 
products in a way hitherto unheard of. 

There are thus not wanting power- 
ful constructive forces in the industrial 
world which, from motives of “enlight- 
ened self interest,” and also because 
there are plenty of men who take 
satisfaction in the making of an honest 
product, are ranged solidly behind the 
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Legislature, and it may be ready during 
the coming winter. 

Investment trusts have been cited 
both as a contributing cause and as an 
effect of the great bull market of 1925- 
29. They are believed to have stim- 
ulated the rise in prices by their heavy 
buying. At the same time the Gar- 
gantuan appetite for stocks which the 
public developed while prices were 
soaring undoubtedly helped to prepare 
the ground for the growth of the trusts. 

Some financial experts, among them 
John Moody, insist that the persistent 
multiplication of these institutions, re- 
quiring billions of dollars for the flota- 
tion of their new shares, was an im- 
portant influence in bringing about the 
spectacular crash in the stock market. 
This view has been vigorously disputed 
by other authorities, including Irving 
Fisher, who insist that the investment 
trusts are a stabilizing influence in the 
market, buying when prices dip and 
selling when they move sharply up- 
ward. The recent debacle in Wall 
Street seems to have played havoc with 
this theory. The trusts were about as 
effective in checking the collapse as an 
electric fan in a West Indian hurricane. 
After all, what should they be expected 
to do when their total free resources 
are less than one per cent of the market 
value of the listed stocks? The stock 
market has become too big to be dom- 
inated by any single group. 

The recent collapse of stock prices 
was the first experience which invest- 
ment trusts in this country have, had of 
really adverse market conditions. It 
is too early as yet to ascertain how 
they have weathered the storm. That 
they have sustained huge losses of paper 
profits is self-evident. One trust, on 
four of the thirty common stocks in its 
portfolio, is said to have taken a book 
loss of $6,000,000 on the first day of 
the reaction. 

With investment trusts existing in 
such numbers and in such variety it is 
useless to attempt generalizations. The 
effect upon them of the slump in the 
stock market will vary with the char- 
acter of each concern. It seems reason- 
ably safe, however, to venture a few 
tentative conclusions about them, sub- 
ject to correction in the light of later 
developments. (1) Their ability to 
stabilize the stock market has been 
greatly exaggerated. (2) In recent 
months their growth has been over- 
stimulated, and in the near future they 
will not multiply so rapidly. A period 
of seasoning and of orientation lies 
ahead. (3) The abuses which have 


developed in connection with the in- 
auguration of some of the trusts will be 
eliminated; their stocks henceforth will 


be treated as instruments for safe and 
sane investing and not for quick profits. 
(4) The management will become more 
conservative among concerns where con- 
servatism has been lacking. 

All this will make for a healthier 
financial situation. The readjustment 
which faces a few of the trusts will 
probably be painful, but when it is ef- 
fected and when the public has grasped 
a proper conception of the work for 
which an investment trust is designed, 
there is every reason to believe that 
this new financial organization will play 
an increasingly useful part in the 
economic life of the nation. 


Stresemann’s Successor 
(Continued from Page 461) 


evacuate the occupied portions of the 
Rhineland long before the time-limit 
set in the Treaty of Versailles. 

Where will another German be found 
capable of making Republicans and 
Monarchists do team-work within Ger- 
many? That is the question of the 
hour today—that and one other, still 
more important: where will a German 
be found capable of working, as did 
Stresemann, in harmonious co-operation 
with the representatives of the Allies? 

The first task, one may prophesy, 
will be the less arduous. After all, ten 
years have passed since the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles. It seems safe 
to assume that coming decades will not 
equal the first decade in the history of 
the German Republic as a time of peril 
for Germany. The day of fighting be- 
tween “Reds” and Government soldiers 
in the streets of German cities can 
scarcely recur unless there is a most 
dramatic and unexpected turn of 
events; another Putsch, led by ex- 
tremists of the type of Ludendorff and 
Kapp, could scarcely come under pres- 
ent conditions. 

In the field of external politics the 
achievement of Stresemann was_in- 
finitely greater than what he did to- 
ward welding together bitterly hostile 
factions for co-operation at home. 

Had he remained what he was in the 
first post-war years, Gustav Strese- 
mann would have got nowhere in deal- 
ing with the statesmen of the Allied 
countries. At the very first contact 
they would have spurned his arguments 
and check-mated his every move. 
Imagine Briand negotiating with 
Ludendorff! Or—to adduce a less 
violent antithesis—imagine Briand or 
Sir Austen Chamberlain co-operating 
with any German whatsoever who 
should declare: “My ideal is the res- 
toration of the old Germany!” 

Gustav Stresemann had the rare 
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faculty of being able to cross the 
frontier of his native land, enter some 
foreign land, look back at Germany, 
and see it with the eyes of a native of 
the land which he had entered. 

Stresemann could remain a German 
and yet grasp what people in the lands 
of the Allies thought about Germany, 
and, having grasped it, demand from 
the representatives of those lands 
favors which, had he been some other 
kind of statesman, would have seemed 
to them far too great, and, having de- 
manded them, obtain them, and, having 
obtained them, face a Reichstag at 
home, filled with foes howling that the 
favors obtained were too small, and, 
by dint of sheer pugnacity and plausi- 
bility and driving power, tell them 
that nothing more was to be obtained 
by them or anybody else, and dare 
them to give him the lie, and, having 
dared them, remain clutching the helm 
of Germany’s storm-ridden ship of 
state, in the teeth of their muttered 
curses and glowering eyes. 

Can any other German do it? 

Hardly. Such men are rare. It 
will be a surprise indeed if another 
Stresemann should sit, in our genera- 
tion, beside Frenchmen and Britons at 
Geneva; if another German, gifted with 
the same qualities, helps, as he did, to 
exorcise war in close and friendly co- 
operation with men representing na- 
tions which, a few years ago, were 
pitted against Germany in murderous 
battle. Were there many like Strese- 
mann, why should the whole world 
have joined in an outburst of praise 
for him when death felled him? 

At first sight this probable lack of 
another Stresemann would seem a 
gloomy prospect for all Germans who 
want peace—for all indeed, throughout 
the world, who turn in horror from the 
thought of more war. Yet, in reality, 
it may not be as gloomy as it seems. 

For just as he may have made easier 
the road of his successor in internal 
German politics, Gustav Stresemann 
may have smoothed it with equal suc- 
cess in the domain of Germany’s deal- 
ings with other nations. 

“When he first forged to the front 
six years ago, the German mark had 
plunged to depths of fantastic worth- 
lessness; the French were in the Ruhr; 
the Rhineland bristled with Allied 
bayonets; the reactionaries of Ger- 
many were massing for a fight which 
must irretrievably have brought their 
country to even blacker ruin. In short, 
Germany, beset by blind extremists 
within and implacable foes without, 
seemed doomed to perdition. 

Now, however, the German mark has 
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been stabilized. The question of 
reparations, though still thorny, has 
been brought out of the realm of 
political madness into that of economic 
reason, The French have left the 
Ruhr. The evacuation of the Rhine- 
land is in full swing. The German re- 
actionaries have had their knuckles 
rapped and their tempers tamed. Ger- 
many’s erstwhile foes look upon her 
with far different eyes than in 1923; 
negotiations with her are conducted 
without rancor, ended without recrim- 
ination. 

In short, Gustav Stresemann, in the 
six years that brought him world-wide 
celebrity and premature death, did 
such an enormous amount of spade- 
work that his successor may not need 
to be a Stresemann at all. The years 
may show that Stresemann’s achieve- 
ments were such, the road marked out 
by him so obviously the right one, that 
any German with a fair amount of 
statesmanship can, by following it, 
buttress those achievements and lay the 
foundation for further good work such 
as Stresemann—had he lived and con- 
tinued to outmanoeuvre his foes— 
would have done himself. 

If this be so, then Stresemann’s suc- 
cessor is a man to be envied. 


Enter Phineas P. Quimby 
(Continued from Page 451) 
stands upon the plane of wisdom with 
his truth. Christ healed the sick, but 
not by jugglery or with drugs. As the 
former speaks as never man_ before 
spake, and heals as never man healed 
since Christ, is he not identified with 
truth? And is not this the Christ which 
is in him? We know that in wisdom is 
life, ‘and the life was the light of man.’ 
P. P. Quimby rolls away the stone from 
the sepulchre of error, and health is the 
resurrection. But we also know that 
‘light shineth in darkness and the dark- 

ness comprehendeth it not’.” 

It is probable that Mrs. Patterson 
would have stayed on in Portland, but 
for the news which now came to her. Dr. 
Patterson had escaped from the south- 
ern prison, and was on his way home. 

Mrs. Patterson met her husband at 
the home of her sister in Sanbornton 
Bridge. In January she wrote in a let- 
ter to Quimby, “I am to all who once 
knew me a living wonder, and a living 
monument of your power. ... I eat, 
drink and am merry; have no laws to 
fetter my spirit now, though I am quite 
as much of an escaped prisoner as my 
dear husband was.” 


Mrs. Patterson’s “miraculous” re- 





covery had stimulated a great interest 
among her friends. In the letter quoted 
above, she writes to Quimby that “five 
or six of my friends are going to visit 
you.” Her sister’s son Albert, then a 
young man of seventeen, was not only 
sickly, but had acquired the habit of 
smoking and drinking to excess. Al- 
bert Tilton visited Quimby in Portland 
some time in the latter part of Febru- 
ary 1863 and a week after his return to 
Sanbornton Bridge, Mrs. Patterson 
wrote to Quimby that Albert’s parents 
were very anxious for his “saving power 
to be renewed” in Albert’s behalf. “But 
this is the period of excitement in New 
Hampshire, and the ballot box controls, 
hence he cannot visit you until next 
week.”” She explains that Albert is be- 
ginning to smoke again, and they fear 
that the “worst of all his habits, viz. 
drinking intoxicating liquor, may re- 
turn,” and that his parents wish Quimby 
“to make these things impossible to him 
until he returns to you accompanied by 
his Mother, which we hope will be 
soon.” 

She adds a few words “‘about my own 
self.””. “Won’t you laugh when I tell 
you since I have been trying to affect 
Albert, I am suffering from a constant 
desire to smoke!! Do pray rid me of 
this feeling. I should think it deplor- 
able to feel long as Albert does. He 
says he constantly longs to smoke. But 
we think he has not drank improper 
beverages since his return; however, 
won't you include this in your catalogue 
when you send the subtle fluid of mind, 
or spirit, to conquer matter.” 

In the summer of 1863, the Patter- 
sons visited Dr. Patterson’s brother in 
Saco, Maine, for a time, and early in 
the year of 1864, Dr. Patterson went to 
Lynn, Massachusetts, to establish him- 
self in the practice of his profession 
there. Meantime, Mrs. Patterson stop- 
ped at Portland, where she took up what 
she called her “pupilage”’ under Quimby 
in earnest again. 

With this new and vital influx of 
energy, Mrs. Patterson had blossomed 
afresh, the light returned to her eyes, 
and she was again the magnetic and 
attractive personality of her early 
years. Her ambition returned and she 
hoped to be of service in spreading ‘‘the 
Truth” or “the Science of Health and 
Happiness,” as the theory was variously 
called. 

In the boarding house where she lived 
during this sojourn were also several 
other patients of Quimby’s, among them 
Miss Mary Ann Jarvis of Warren, 
Maine, and a Mrs. Sarah Crosby of 
Albion. The three women spent much 
time together and became fast friends. 
Miss Jarvis suffered from tuberculosis 
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and asthma, and altogether seems to 
have been in a more serious physical 
condition than the other two, and of a 
temperament to lean rather heavily 
upon the help of others. When Miss 
Jarvis was better she went to her home 
in Warren, but shortly afterward suf- 
fered a relapse, and sent for Mrs. Pat- 
terson to come and fortify her faith. 

Mrs. Patterson’s stay with Miss Jar- 
vis lasted from the first week in March 
to the end of May. Every suggestion 
of leaving Miss Jarvis seemed to plunge 
the invalid into despair and bring on a 
renewal of alarming symptoms which 
compelled Mrs. Patterson to extend her 
stay. In spite of the melancholy atmos- 
phere, her interest was lively and keen, 
and her enthusiasm for “the Truth” or 
“Wisdom” was unabated. At every op- 
portunity, she spread the good word, and 
eloquently defended Quimby against 
“ignoramuses.” In one letter she says, 
“T like much the hearts of Warren folks, 
i.e., better than their heads.” 

She gave several public talks while 
she was in Warren, explaining Quimby’s 
method. She reports to Quimby about 
the lectures in a sprightly vein. 

“Posted at the public marts of this 
city is this notice: 


Mrs. M. M. Patterson will lec- 
ture at the Town Hall one week 
from next Wednesday’ on P. P. 
Quimby’s spiritual Science healing 
disease—as opposed to Deism or 
Rochester-Rapping-Spiritualism.” 


About one of these talks, she writes 
that it was “thinly attended, but the 
precious few were those whom a lady 
present (the manufacturer’s wife) said 
were the uppertendam; only think of 
Yankee castes in all our country vil- 
lages. I thoroughly wish we were un- 
derstood as a people, the true American 
idea. But I felt pleased to know there 
were men of intellect and comprehension 
present, such as Mr. Hodgeman, and 
Mr. Johnson of this place. I was told 
Mr. Hodgeman, a man 60 years old, 
said ‘twas the nearest right of any 
thing he ever heard at Warren.” She 
says that since the lecture Mrs. Fuller, 
the woolen manufacturer’s wife, who 
was ill, had sent for her to visit her pro- 
fessionally, but adds, “I returned a note 
that I was not done with my pupilage 
yet, and recommended her to visit you.” 

In the same letter she writes of her 
lecture: 

“I began like this—Ladies and 
gentlemen, ahem! To correct any mis- 
conceived ideas on the subject we would 
first say—that a belief in spiritualism, 
as defined by rappings, trances, or any 
agency in healing the sick, coming from 
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the dead, we wholly disclaim. 

“T had no poetry at the close, ‘twas 
all truth. Will read it to you if you will 
like when next I see you. Had a letter 
from the editor of the Independent to 
write for his widely circulated journal. 
But I am not strong enough to step out 
upon the waves yet. I fear at least wet- 
ting my feet.” 

She left Miss Jarvis early in June, 
stopping at Portland, then going on to 
Lynn where Dr. Patterson was estab- 
lishing his practice. During 1864 and 
1865 Mrs. Patterson made several visits 
to Portland, and stopped there when- 
ever it was conveniently on the route 
to some other place she was visiting. 

In Lynn the Pattersons did not keep 
house, but lived in various boarding 
houses. Mrs. Patterson occupied her 
time in writing, contributing short 
pieces on local subjects and occasional 
poems to the Lynn newspapers. But 
her chief concern was Quimby and the 
Quimby ideas. She wrote often to 
Quimby, and talked about him wherever 
she went, to all who would listen, 
whether interested or not. In the spring 
of 1865 she made another visit to Port- 
land and returned as usual in much bet- 
ter health, and with still added enthu- 
siasm and stimulus. It had been her am- 
bition from the beginning to become a 
teacher of Quimby’s method; now her 
energies were all bent in this direction. 

Quimby’s practice had been steadily 
increasing, and the demands on his 
time, not only for direct treatment but 
absent treatment and the voluminous 
correspondence he constantly carried on, 
were sapping his strength. He had been 
suffering for some time with an abdomi- 
nal tumor which he had so far been able 
to keep from developing seriously by his 
own mental treatments. He knew the 
danger, for Julius Dresser tells us that 
Quimby often said to those nearest him 
that should he ever reach the stage of 
exhaustion from which he could not re- 
cover himself, no one would be able to 
help him. Realizing this, Quimby 
nevertheless yielded to the unceasing de- 
mands of the sick. 

In the summer of 1865, overwhelmed 
with work, and always too sympathetic 
to turn away any of the sufferers who 
crowded his waiting rooms, he saw that 
he could not go on. Closing his Port- 
land offices, he retired to his home in 
Belfast to devote the rest of his life to 
the revision of his manuscripts for pub- 
lication, and to so clear and final a for- 
mulation of his theory and method as 
would not only serve as a cure, but pro- 
vide as well a means for the preven- 
tion of disease. 

But he had waited too long. His 
strength now rapidly failed. At last, 





says his son, he became so weak that 
“he no longer had the strength of will 
nor the reasoning powers to combat the 
sickness.”’ And now he acknowledged 
his inability to help himself. His fam- 
ily, who were devoted to him, but had 
never themselves entirely grasped his 
philosophy, wished to call in a home- 
opathic physician. To comfort them, 
he acquiesced, and although he had no 
faith in the medicine himself, obediently 
carried out the doctor’s orders. 

An hour before his death, he said to 
his son George: “I am more than ever 
convinced of the truth of my theory. 
I am perfectly willing for the change 
myself, but I know you will all feel 
badly; but J know that I shall be right 
here with you, just the same as I have 
always been. I do not dread the change 
any more than if I were going on a 
trip to Philadelphia.” 

He died at his home in Belfast, on 
January 16, 1866, at the age of sixty- 
four. 

On February 15th, Mrs. Patterson 
wrote to Mr. Julius Dresser, Quimby’s 
close friend and the student who was 
acknowledged to have had the best 
understanding of his ideas, as follows: 
“....1am constantly wishing that you 
would step forward into the place he 
has vacated. I believe you would do a 
vast amount of good, and are more ca- 
pable of occupying his place than any 
other I know of. 

“Two weeks ago I fell on the side- 
walk, and struck my back on the ice, 
and was taken up for dead, came to 
consciousness amid a storm of vapors 
from cologne, chloroform, ether, cam- 
phor, etc., but to find myself the help- 
less cripple I was before I saw Dr. 
Quimby. 

“The physician attending said I had 
taken the last step I ever should, but 
in two days I got out of my bed alone 
and will walk; but yet I confess I am 
frightened, and out of that nervous heat 
my friends are forming, spite of me, 
the terrible spinal affection from which 
I suffered so long and hopelessly... . 
Now can’t you help me? I believe you 
can. I write this with this feeling: 
I think that I could help another in my 
condition if they had not placed their 
intelligence in matter. This I have not 
done, and yet I am slowly failing. Won’t 
you write me if you will undertake for 
me if I can get you?” 

Apparently Mr. Dresser did not feel 
himself capable of taking Quimby’s 
place. The death of his friend and 
teacher may have shaken him to such an 
extent that he was not willing to test 
his own power at that time; although he 
did many years later take up the work 
and became one of the founders of the 
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Sxaarr as the 
cultured cities 


. they serve, the 


Northern Prince, Eastern 
Prince, Southern Prince 
and Western Prince are 
establishing new standards 


for the South American 
voyage. The vibrationless 
speed of their twin Diesel 
motors, their safety, their 
modern ventilation system 
added to their luxury of 
accommodations have made 
them the choice of the 
well-traveled. Regular 
fortnightly sailings now 
in full swing from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. 
Accommodations for 
first. class passengers oniy. 
Reservations and litera- 
ture at authorized tourist 
agents or address Furness 
Prince Line, 34 Whitehall 
St., or 565 5th Ave., N.¥.C. 
Prince Line Service has 
been continuous between 
New York and South 
America for 35 years. 





FURNESS Prince LINE 











Heaven and Hell | 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 


The renowned theologian, phi- 








losopher and scientist, 632 page 
] further cost or obli- 
complete list of publications 


book treating of the Life after 
Death, sent without be Yd 
gation on receipt of 
Write for 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1250 18 East 41st St., New York 














present school of Mental Healing, 
Truth, or New Thought, with theories 
avowedly derived from Quimby. 

This left Mrs. Patterson under the 
necessity of working out for herself the 
application of the knowledge she had 
received from Quimby. Her faith re- 
mained unshaken, but the death of the 
man who had been her deliverer from a 
life of invalidism was no small disaster, 
as may be seen from her letter to Mr. 
Dresser. 

Particular note is to be made of the 
fall on the ice, the effects of which 
caused Mrs. Patterson to call upon Mr. 
Dresser for aid; since, as Miss Wilbur 
puts it in the Authorized Life, “this ac- 
cident has been called with various 
shades of sentiment, the ‘fall’ in Lynn.” 
Mrs. Patterson recovered successfully 
from this fall. This fact is all that 
is necessary to say of the event at this 
point in the narrative. The controversy 
which centered upon the circumstances 
of the recovery came much later, and 
will be given in the sequence in which it 
appeared. 

(To Be Continued ) 
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Dec. 11. 


120 EAST 16th ST. 








COPY for Dec. 25, issue due on or before 
Phone Stuyvesant 7874 .. 
or write 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Rates for 
Classified 


> Advertisements ~. 
60 Cents a 


Line 


Where to Buy or Sell — Where to 
Travel— How to Travel 
Use this Section to Fill Your Wants 














Hotels and Resorts 








Arizona 
ws Enjoy this winter on a 25,000 
acre cattle ranch in Sunny Ari- 
zona, Write for folder. Y-Light- 
>“ ‘ning Ranch. Hereford, Arizona. 





__ California _ 


San Ysidro Cottages 
And Ranch 


Santa Barbara’s Famed 
Foothill Resort 


Nestled in the foothills among the Orange 
Groves, overlooking Valley and Sea. Eleva- 
tion 600 feet. Furnished Bungalows, 2 to 
7 rooms. Comp'c.e Hotel Service. Central 
Dining Room, Electricity, hot and cold 
water. Surf-bathing, Golf, Tennis, Horse- 
back Riding. Six miles from historic Santa 
Barbara, two miles from Ocean and Country 
Club. Bus and Private Cars available. 
Moderate rates. For folder, address San 
Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 


New York 


Hetel LENOX. North St., west of Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accom- 
modations. Good meals. Write direct or 
Outlook and Independent Bureau for rates, 
details, bookings. 


New York City 


HOTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. ¢ 


Rooms With Bath Evening dinner and 
Single—$3-—$3.50—$4 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double—385—$6—$7 Luncheon 


Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Boon 
for comfort, for convenience to ail parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol You'll feel ‘‘at home” 
53 Washi Sq. 
Hotel Judson ** Nye yieseias 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 
and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, MANAGER 


Hotel Wentworth 
569 West 46th St.. New York City 


The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortabie appointments, 
thoughtful enisine. In the heart of theatre 
and skiopping center, 
Moderate. 
direct, 
Bureau. 




















just off Fifth Ave 
Further details, rates, booklets, 
or Outlook and Independent Travel 





Virginia 
THE TABBARD INN 
411 West Clifford St., Winchester, Virginia— 


Attractive house, refined people, excellent 
ood, moderate rates. 


Tours and Travel 
EUROPE Skkvier 1930 


Earn your trip by organizing a small party. 
Low rates. Liberal terms 
Stratford Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 


Valdes Tours Co., Havana, Cuba 


Sightseeing Excursions. 
Send for woeist and Postal Cards of Cuba. 














Tours and Travel 


Major Blake's Tours 


England and Continent 


Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or “Drive your own car” arrangement. 
Offices in leading cities. Free advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook and In- 
dependent Travel Bureau or 


199 Picadilly, London, England 


EUROPE- 1930 


The Passion Play 
STANDARD TOURS $695 UP 
VACATION TOURS $340 UP 
Cruises, Bermuda, West Indies, 
Mediterranean, Round the World. 

EGYPT, PALESTINE $795 
Winter and Spring Motor Tours 
Steamship Tickets—All Lines 











STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 











EUROPE 


Egypt—Palestine 


Winter Spring 
Summer 


Send for Booklet 


TEMPLEGIO TOURS 


447-A PARK SQUARE BLDG., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Situations Waned 


Stationery 





HOUSEMANAGER or companion’ by 
woman with cultured background experi- 
enced in Schools, Institutions and Mother- 
less “Homes, with an understanding love for 
children. Highest references. 9275 Outlook 
and Independent. 





GRADUATE NURSE, German-American, 
cultured, sunny disposition. Scientific 
knowledge of food combination. ‘Travel or 
supervising home of lady or gentleman. 
Highest credentials. 9276 Outlook and In- 
dependent. 





COMPETENT WOMAN EXECUTIVE, 
experienced, Institutional, Hospital, Hotel. 
Restaurant work particularly interested. 
Resident work with young girls. SEEKS 
POSITION where understanding and sym- 
pathy with their problems can be translated 








into service for their well being. 9278 
Outlook and Independent. 

COMPANION to lady, care semi-invalid, 
musical, fine references. 336 East 19th 
street, New York City. 

YOUNG WOMAN of refinement, educa- 
tion (Kindergarten experience) wishes posi- 


tion as companion, governess, 
motherless child or children. 
erences. 9280 Outlook 


or mother to 
Best of ref- 
and Independent. 





Miscellaneous 





TO YOUNG women desiring training in 
the care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the ‘Lying 
dn Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
given a monthly allowance of $10. Foi 
further particulars address Directress of 
Nurses. 


Holland Bulbs 


Darwin, Breeder or Parrot, Tulips, Giant 
size bulbs. Separate colors. Named, 30 
for $1, or 100 for $3. 
MIXED GIANT BULBS, 100 for $2.50. 
GIANT CROCUS, 40 for $1. 
YELLOW TRUMPET NARCISSUS, 15 


for $1. 
DIGGING GLADIOLUS a: and 
blooming size, 10) 





rare 
$ 























WELL EDUCATED PEOPLE, 
in Scenery, Art, Music, Architecture, His- 
tory, Language, preferring leisurely travel 
for European Tour 1930. Two months or 
longer. References exchanged. Address 
Art Teacher, Cathedral School, Orlando, 
Florida. 


interested | 





Real Estate 








New Jersey 
FOR SALE, to connoisseur of scenery, 
four acre cedar park, with hills surround- 
ing lowland. Spot of romantic grandeur 
Ideal for residence. In city of 20 thousand, 
40 miles from Philadelphia. Inquiries 


answered, a 
Ave., Bridgeton, N. 


BONHAM, Burlington 
J. 





Situations Wanted 








AMERICAN Protestant 
tion as companion. 


lady desires posi- 
References exchanged 


9271 Outlook and Independent. 
CULTURED middle aged lady desires 
position as housekeeper for middle aged 
couple or person of means. Good home and 
refined surroundings considered more than 
high salary. E. 1D. H., 250 North 7th 


Street Newark, N 





NURSE—Experienced, 
panionable, 

semi-invalid 
Free to 


reliable, com- 
desires engagement. Chronic or 

case. Excellent references. 
travel. 9274 Outlook and Inde- 





. O. Box 1967. 


pendent, 


ruffled, : 

LOST TAG DAHLIA collection, 15 for $1. 

PEONIES, < . Red, Pink, White, 
Lavender or i2 for $2.50. 


JAP, BARBERRIES 2 year plants, 40 
for $1. 


CAL. PRIVET, 15 to 18 inch, 40 for $1; 
100 for $2. 

CANNA ROOTS, Red, Pink, Yellow, 15 
for $1. Mail Delivery Prepaid. 


WRENS NEST GARDENS 


PEMBERTON, N. J. 


BELIEVING some men 
burdened. anxious, needing help in meet- 
ing perplexing personal problems, retired 
New York phvsician offers friendly counsel 
Nothing medical, no fees. 9257 Outlook 
and Independent. 





and women are 








CRITICISM, market suggestions; 
Stories; $1.50 
words. G. E. 


The California Christmas Box 


Juvenile 
per manuscript under 3000 
Wallace, McKean, Pa. 





(Trade Mark 
THE CHOICE OF THE NATION 
Contains 
4 Ibs. Fancy Cluster Raisins. 4 Ths. Faney 
Figs. 1 Ib. Almonds. 1 Tb. English Wal- 
nuts. New Crop—freshly packed fruit. Not 
necessary to write a letter. Just enclose 
your cheek or money order with list of 
names you wish to remember and we will 
enclose card and ship to yourself and 
friends. | Net Weight 10 Ibs. Only $3.75, 
Delivered. 


Pasreneen Faeer COMPANY 
P. 0. Box Fresno, California. 





Property Wanted 


WANTED. 





Hear from owner hav‘ng goot 


farm for salé. Cash price, particulars. JOHN 
BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


WRITE for free samples cf embossed at 
$2 or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. 
Lewis, stationer, Troy, N. Y, 





Instruction 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, permanent, interesting 
work, quick pavanecment, Write for free 
book, “‘YOUR' BIG OPPORTUNITY. ‘_ 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Suite BT- 
5482, Washington, D. C. 


Mart of the Unusual 














dD tt 1 na 
Harris Tweed: Idea! asborting iw 
Any length cut. 
Samples free. Newall, 127 Pat de Scotland 


plA LY, ae List HESS 


College Size- with instruction book: $4.00 
FULL CLUB SIZE -- TEN DOLLARS 


CH-Bird--Bethlehom.Gnn - 
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The following proves 
the result of finding 
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“Dear Sirs: 


I am pleased to in- 
form you that I have 
sold my farm to a very 
desirable party in an- 
swer to advertisement 
in your weekly this fall. 
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C. E. K.” 
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sent on request. 
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This Coupon Will Help Solve 





OU, like many others, undoubtedly have several Your Christmas Problem 
names on your Christmas gift list for whom 
ae on alone are insufficient holiday re- The Outlook Company, 
. 120 East 16th St., New York City. 
W HAT could be more appropriate than to send Enclosed find $ veer for the following 
these friends and relatives gift subscriptions gift subscriptions at the special Christ- 
to The Outlook? More and more of our readers mas rate of $3.00 for one year: 
each year find that Outlook gift subscriptions are a Siiidie 
satisfactory solution to the Christmas gift problem. ee or ee 
The Outlook reflects good judgment and taste, and ROTC HS face Sie cvieiy ee 9 sa C eae een ete tae paneae 
its weekly arrival in the home is a constant reminder ; 
of your thoughtfulness throughout the year. POE: Ssexn ceiver ies SSE EERE SES Tog waar 
{ : ye OT EOE eT ee T eee CT Ce eT eT Ce 
WE are pleased to quote a special Christmas rate ‘a 
on gift subscriptions of $3.00—saving you $2.00 SOT SRADERES SRNR S CSS SANS ER EEA Oe 
| on each subscription. And attractive Christmas cards Mae ooxkicnecliinikisii 


in colors, announcing the gifts will be sent to you 
with blank envelopes, so you can sign and mail them 
personally to the recipients. Or, if you wish, we will 
mail the cards for you. AGUGEE. (6c aniwck catdcdaevecuecteseseneasgaunees 
[] Send me the Christmas Cards. 

Cu out the coupon to the right and send in your C] Mail the Christmas Cards for me. 

gift subscriptions today. They will be started with 
the Christmas issue. By sending in your orders early, 3 
you will avoid the usual holiday rush ani so insure 

° ° ° Address 

prompt delivery of Christmas cards and copies of 


The Outlook. 

















b> Agin the Government 
Osterville, Massachusetts 


To the Editor of 
The Outlook and Independent: 


DEAR SIR: 

I have been a subscriber of the Out- 
look for the past thirty years about. 
Formerly I was very devoted to the 
magazine, but for the past few years, 
quite contrary to much of your criticism, 
according to your printed accounts, I 
have not found the reading nearly so 
satisfactory. I do not think your stand- 
ards nearly so fine as they were. Al- 
though, I know that you endeavored to 
be non-partisan, still it always seemed 
to me your attitude was quite Republi- 
can and at least in favor of the best, 
but since you have taken on the Indepen- 
dent, I sense the difference constantly. 
Surely “Back Stage in Washington” is 
not written by a Hoover supporter. 

HARRIET W. GOULD 


>> Three Cheers 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


To the Editor of 
The Outlook and Independent: 


DEAR SIR: 

All hail to Mr. Phillips in the issue 
of September 18, and to Mr. Winslow 
in the issue of October 9, and to the 
courage of their protests against the 
liquor and gambling laws. May I be so 
rash as to extend their reasoning to an- 
other galaxy of laws, equally illogical 
and far more futile, the laws dealing 
with sex indulgences.... 

Does any one think these laws have a 
moral foundation? Who says so? Not 
the Mohammedans, who prohibit drink- 
ing and who outnumber the Christian 
peoples; not the Hindus, whose temple 
girls are sacred to the pleasures of the 
devout; not the Russians, who have dis- 
pensed with nearly all the restrictions; 
not the Chinese or the Japanese or the 
Africans; not Mrs. Bertrand Russell, 
with her bitterness against “The super- 
stition of chastity;” not the Publisher of 
The Outlook to judge from his theatrical 
reviews; not the great mass of the Latin 
nations; no one, in fact, but the Puritan 
Teutonic nations, constituting less than 
a fifth of the people in the world. No, 
it is obvious that sumptuary laws have 
no moral basis, 

And these laws are clearly not enforce- 
able. Some of them, according to Pro- 
fessor Westermarck, have been in exist- 
ence since the days of our earliest ape- 


ancestor, yet are still flagrantly disre- 
garded. In the words of Mr. Winslow, 
“The laws have utterly failed to sup- 
press the instinct.” To quote both Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Winslow, “Why chide 
the agent who supplies, as best he can, 
under serious handicaps, a countrywide 
demand?” Or, to quote again, “Why 
continue in any non-criminai line what 
are, if not ‘rash and ignoble experi- 
ments,’ at least obviously unsuccessful 
ones?” 

Doubtless such a suggestion will at 
first seem shocking, but thoughtful 
people must soon realize that the analogy 
is perfect, and that not one but all sump- 
tuary laws must go. We shall never 
achieve real civilization until we recog- 
nize man’s moral right to drink, gamble, 
and be amorous—to make a beast and a 
cad of himself whenever he chooses. 
Then three cheers, one each, for free 
liquor, lotteries, and love. 

JACKSON GRANT 


>>The League of Nations 


Reading, Pa. 


To the Editor of 
The Outlook and Independent: 


DEAR SIR: 

Mr. Frederick A. Pottle’s Stretchers 
constitutes a unique and significant con- 
tribution to the literature of the World 
War. It is a scarlet splash on the vast 
canvas of history. Reading it, one pauses 
for shame at the forgetfulness which 
has engulfed the War’s heroism and 
sacrifice, the sum of which staggers 
mind and heart. 

The author’s cultural and philosophic 
outlook qualifies him peculiarly to bear 
witness to the scenes he describes, both 
as participant and as interpreter. Too 
few of the men at the Front carried 
the ideals of the War through its mud 
and pain and brought them home arti- 
culate. That Mr. Pottle did so makes 
him spokesman for the rest. 

His concluding section, “Eleven A. M. 
and After,” presents a challenge to which 
The Outlook as a journal of inquiry 
should make reply. Who can read his book 
without looking the War in the face and 
demanding, “Was it worth it?” More 
than that, who can avoid asking, “What 
have we done with the victory to justify 
the sacrifice in obtaining it?” 

The se far discredited League of Na- 
tions, to which Mr. Pottle refers as an 
aim of the War, stands—whether one is 
prepared to acknowledge it or not—the 
sole practical advance towards peace 


Outlook and Independent 


>> With Our Readers << 


since 1914. From it indeed has sprung 
the justly applauded “Kellogg Pact,” 
which is simply America’s pious apology 
for non-participation in the League. But 
in the League itself, and in the League 
only, will exist the justification of the 
World War to posterity. 

Is The Outlook satisfied that America 
ever passed sober judgment upon the 
League of Nations? We have indeed 
abstained from participation; further, 
we have misrepresented, ridiculed, and 
execrated the League—the very League 
which in 1918 was revered as an ideal 
for which American citizens were offer- 
ing their lives. 

Is it of no consequence in reviewing 
our decision that even the United States 
Senate of 1919, by overwhelming ma- 
jority, voted for our participation in the 
League, either with reservations or with- 
out them? At that date at least, both 
William H. Taft, now Chief Justice of 
the United States, and Herbert Hoover, 
now President of the United States, 
found the League acceptable and sup- 
ported it. In view of the fact that the 
majority of our public men favored it 
to a greater or less extent, who is re- 
sponsible for the persisting popular dis- 
affection for the League of Nations? 
Have we been the victims of propagan- 
dists like William B. Shearer and their 
employers, who regard war and prepara- 
tion for it as profitable to themselves? 

The last chapter of the World War 
aftermath has hardly yet been written, 
and a reconsideration of this once cher- 
ished project may find us far more 
ready to co-operate than we have here- 
tofore appeared. Mr. Pottle and those 
for whom he speaks may yet learn that 
the day’s work can begin at Eleven A. M., 
and regardless of difficulties, be com- 
pleted by sundown. 

HENRY McK. ROTHERMEL 


>In School 
Brevard, N. C. 


To the Editor of 
The Outlook and Independent: 


DEAR SIR: 

It gives me pleasure to tell you that 
The Outlook is to my opinion one of the 
most interesting and informing maga- 
zines of to-day. I look forward to it 
most eagerly each week. 

As librarian in a High School (Board- 
ing School) I find that The Outlook is 
also very popular with the students 
especially the boys. The teachers use it 
for outside reading for classes frequent- 
ly. 

J. F. WINTON 


tere. 














